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CAVALLI ANTICHI SPAVENTATI DALLA VOCE DELL’ORACOLO 


(Ancient Horses Frightened by the Voice of the Oracle) Collection, Scalamandré Silks, Inc. 
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he HOUSE OF SCALAMANDRE 
announces a recent acquisition 
to its collection of 


MASTERPIECE PRINTS. 


This new hand printed fabric 
captures the dramatic suspense found 
in a painting by the renowned 


contemporary Italian artist. 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 
598 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK - also BOSTON - CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively - Consult Your Local Decorator 












PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Sculptors Speak Out 


ie SCULPTORS, evidently tired of being step-children of 
the fine arts, have decided that crying in one’s beer 
seldom does more than dilute the beverage. Two exhibitions. 
now current in New York (see pages 6 and 7) indicate they 
are in the mood to demand for their art the place in con- 
temporary society that history has always accorded it. They 
remind us that a large segment of what we know about 
Egyptian, Greek and Mayan times was preserved in the work 
of the sculptor; that there are fewer amateur dilettantes in 
their field, for the sculptor must work harder, must know 
what to do with his mind and hands. 

At the Architectural League, the active and progressive 
Sculptors Guild has installed a convincing exhibition ar- 
ranged around the theme that “Architecture Needs Sculp- 
ture.” Using scale models, photographs, and sculpture de- 
signed for hypothetical or actual buildings. Guild members 
are seeking to prove to the architects that sculpture is not 
only functional, but necessary if their buildings are to fulfill 
more than just their primitive mission of shelter from the 
elements. 

That the sculptors, in their crusade, are not without allies 
in the upper brackets, is shown by this basic quote from 
Architect Wallace K. Harrison, who designed Radio City: 
“Living is not entirely utilitarian, but also a fine art. and 
the problem of both architects and sculptors is to create 
shelters that are directly related to this fine art of living.” 

Meanwhile, at the American British Art Center an inde- 
pendent group of 47 modern American sculptors is respect- 
fully but efficiently petitioning the State Department to in- 
clude sculpture in its cultural activities. The petition. drama- 
tized by an excellent exhibition, stresses the portability of 
sculpture for good-will exhibitions and asks equality with 
its sister art of painting. 

We like the words of C. Ludwig Brummé, organizer of 
the group: “Sculpture is man’s oldest art form. Sculpture 
has represented man’s artistic expression throughout his his- 
tory, and sculpture may very creditably represent the United 
States today.” 


Aid for France 

HE BONDS OF MUTUAL FRIENDSHIP and assistance between 

the United States and France have been of the strongest 
since the beginning of this nation as a political entity, in- 
cluding, among other manifestations, Lafayette and Chateau- 
Thierry. Now, as France emerges from the chaos and de- 
struction of her great defeat, it is again apparent that the 
spirit behind Bartholdi’s statue is even more enduring than 
its bronze sheathing. Very appropriately, in the front rank of 
our present drive to restore France will be the art world- 
for it is through the genius of her artists, not her politicians 
nor military captains, that France has earned and won world 
renown; a picture by Corot, Cézanne or Renoir, though 
painted in France, is in its actuality a contribution to the 
cultural wealth of all nations. 

Highlighting the current campaign to raise funds for 
American Aid for France will be one of the most important 
events in many years in New York art circles. Beginning 
December 26 and continuing to January 11, seven leading 
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galleries are co-Gperating in a venture called “French Fort- 
night,” with a 50c admission charge at each exhibition going 
to aid France. Chronologically, this panorama of French art 
begins at the Wildenstein Galleries. where paintings from 
the 14th through the 16th centuries will be displayed, in- 
cluding examples by Clouet, Corneille de Lyon, the schools 
of Avignon and Fontainebleau. Knoedler will present a retro- 
spective showing, from Watteau and Boucher to Cézanne. 
Duveen will open several rooms of French 18th century fur- 
niture and objets-d’art, illustrating the ujtimate in elegance 
and refinement that each year has attracted world travellers 
to chateau and palace. 

An all-loan exhibition of famous paintings by Manet owned 
in America will be installed in the galleries of Paul Rosen- 
berg; Bignou will show oils and gouaches by Rouault not 
previously seen here, and Carroll Carstairs will display a 
group of paintings by the Impressionists and modern French 
artists. 

As befits its position as chief patron of the Impression- 
ists, the Durand-Ruel Gallery will feature Renoir, greatest 
of his school. Star piece will be Nude on the Rock, which 
Mrs. Jacques Balsan recently sold to an unnamed New York 
collector for $125,000 and turned the check over to American 
Aid for France. Painted in 1885, the picture was bought 
from Renoir by Durand-Ruel, who sold it to Colonel Balsan. 
French industrialist, 26 years ago. The donor is the former 
Consuelo Vanderbilt. 

The money realized from the Renoir sale, together with 
the admission fees to the seven exhibitions, will become part 
of the $2,150,000 fund the organization is seeking to raise 
in the United States to construct memorials in France. These 
memorials will be functional, such projects as hospitals, 
health centers and rehabilitation plants—a plan under which 
Renoir’s famous nude may return to its native land in the 
form of a machine shop. 

Next issue the Dicest will carry a detailed account of the 
French Fortnight; in the meantime. remember the opening 
date is the day after Christmas. 


John F. Kraushaar 

r EVERY FIELD there are men whose integrity and intelli- 

gence make them natural leaders. Such a leader was 
John F. Kraushaar, owner and former manager of the C. W. 
Kraushaar Galleries. His death on December 12 at the age 
of 75 leaves a definite gap in the ranks of those cultural 
pioneers whose foresight aided so greatly in making New 
York a world art center, He had been associated with the 
Kraushaar Galleries since 1886, the year after it was founded 
by his brother, the late Charles W. Kraushaar. When Charles 
died in 1917, the galleries came under the direction of 
John Kraushaar. 

While a staunch champion of American artists, John Krau- 
shaar was also interested in modern Europeans, and the work 
of Prendergast, Glackens and Sloan often hung with ex- 
amples by Redon, Lautrec, Matisse and Rouault. When ill- 
ness forced him to retire seven years ago, direction passed to 
his daughter Antoinette and his son Charles W. Kraushaar. 
They are very ably carrying on the family tradition. 
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DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


32 East 51 Street, New York 22 


PROGRESSIVE 
AMERICAN ART 


West Coast Representative 


VANBARK STUDIOS 


12416 Ventura Bivd., Studio City, Calif. 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 


Prints, Drawings, Watercolors, 
Sculpture and Small Oil Paintings by 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) ___ 


RUSSELL VEIT 
RUTH RAY 


December 23 - January 9 


FERARGIL 


63 East 57th St., N. Y. 22 


FLORA 


CROCKETT 


DEC. 9-21 


BONESTELL « 18 E. 57, N. Y. C. 


Paintings by DAVID 


ELLINGER 


Through Jan. 2 
WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Av. (Bet.61and62 St.) N.Y.C. 


FIRST EXHIBITION Thru Dec. 22 
WATERCOLORS BY 


WALTER PLATE 


EX G. 1. 


VILLAGE ART CENTER 
224 WAVERLY PLACE, N. Y. C. 
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Say It Again! 

Str: Wonderful editorial page in De- 
cember first issue! It reminded me of my 
husband’s editorials when he was man- 
aging editor of the Philadelphia Press and 
slashed the Philadelphia Gang (politi- 
cians) to pieces with the same kind of 
sharp hack saw you use. Did me a lot 
of good. 

THE Art DIGEST is priceless and it is 
fearless; it ‘gives one everything—good 
and bad—take-your-choice effect, and no 
one can say he doesn’t know what is go- 
ing on in art. 

One little idea on “Banned in Boston.” 
Boston finikins have done more to stimu- 
late interest and excitement in all kinds 
of creative work than any other town. 
Thumbs down in the chowder area and up 
go the sales! I’ll bet you can’t buy a copy 
of the anniversary issue of Life to save 
your neck. People who never heard of 
Doris Lee or Angelo di Benedetto know 
all about them now and they’ll want to 
see more of their work. Great adver- 
tiser—Boston, and they don’t realize it, 
but publishing houses, theatre managers 
and periodicals know that one sock from 
Boston and they are made. 

Good luck to THE ArT Dicest, for years 
and years and years. 

-Mrs. R. J. BEAMISH, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mr. James Regrets 

Sir: Please discontinue my subscription. 
Eighty percent of your magazine is propa- 
ganda for the junk of the art world— 
capped off by the monstrous Boris Deutsch 
“prize” of $2,500 of the Pepsi-Cola Deal— 
apparently engineered by Arthur Millier. 
... I still agree With Hitler that all fake 
artists be sterilized—and I shall always 
regret that he did not kill Picasso, the 
biggest fake in history, while he was 
cleaning up Europe. 

Roy WALTER JAMES, Los Angeles. 

Ed.: — Mr. James no longer receives the 

Digest. 


Bouquets at Christmas 
Sir: We are living in a time when two 
types of art are struggling against each 
other and from an editorial standpoint it 
must be difficult to keep the balance, but 
I notice you are fair to both. Personally, 
I believe that the good art of the future 
will be a development on the art of the 
past. In other words, evolution instead of 
revolution. 
RUSSELL C. VEIT, New York. 


WATERCOLORS By 
WILLIAM F. C. 


EWING 
AND 
RICHARD A. 


KIMBALL 


Through December 28 


GALLERIES 


M l LC 108 W. 57 ST. 


NEW YORK i9, N. Y. 


ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 


DEC. 16—JAN. 4 


PAINTERS: 
Herbert Barnett . . Marjorie Bishop 
James Brooks . . Seymour Fogel . 
Cecile Forman . . Isaac Muse . . Edwin 
Park . . Max Spivak . . Everett Spruc« 
- Rudy Weisenborn . . Leon Zoute 
SCULPTORS: 


Rivers . Charles Umlaut 
Anita Weschler 


MORTIMER LEVITT 
GALLERY ‘37st. 


New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Jose de 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 





JACOB HIRSCH > 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


BURLIUK 


DEC. 16-JAN. 4 
|ACA 61-63 E. 57, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 
LEIGHTON R. PETER L. 


CRAM JENSEN 


December 8-28 


ROSS ART GALLERIES 


807 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 
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Tin, Sand. and Tide: JOHN TAYLOR 


Whitney Annual of American Painting Moves 


WHEN A POIGNANT LITTLE Urban Imp 
in a rocking-chair, rendered with char- 
acteristic sensitivity by Alexander 
Brook, looks like the acme of conserva- 
tism, it means that the 1946 Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary American 
painting at the Whitney Museum has 
swung just about as far to the left as 
is possible. In last year’s show empha- 
sis on advaneed schools of painting was 
marked. This year there is relatively lit- 
tle else. Predominating are well chosen 
examples of creative expression that 
make for the strongest argument yet 
that there is a potent yeast at work in 
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Portrait of Rico Le Brun: EUGENE BERMAN 


American art. There are many start- 
ling omissions in the list of artists’ 
names which has something to do with 
the complexion of the show, but as 
many more who are included have 
moved with the tide. 

An electric and topical tone is set in 
the entrance gallery, where a flam- 
ing Nuremberg, economic-race prob- 
lems, the atomic bomb and the hideous 
peace that follows war are taken up 
with from good to startling and excel- 
lent results by Stefan Hirsch, Gwath- 
mey, Evergood, Prestopino and Grosz. 
The overall impression of color is red 


Flight of Birds: J. B. O. NorpFeELpr. On View in Whitney Annual 
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Far to the Left 


—the red of fire and blood. Then, to the 
right and to the left, upstairs and 
downstairs, is expressionism, abstrac- 
tion, surrealism, romanticism and fan- 
tasy, sometimes unadulterated but 
more often in a fusion that makes it 
difficult to tell where one leaves off and 
the others begin. More than ever be- 
fore one feels the preoccupation of the 
artist with the problems of pure paint- 
ing—texture, color, the sensuous mani- 
pulation of pigment and composition. 

The galleries to the left, always re- 
served for the most left-wing exhibits 
but by no means confined to them. now, 
are well filled with excellent examples 
by both old-timers and painters with 
newer reputations. To pick a few, out- 
and-out abstractions by Dove and Mor- 
ris, a surreal-abstraction by E. Bart 
Gerald, Byron Browne’s entertaining 
The Drummer, MaclIver’s magic Floor- 
scape, Sheeler’s super-realistic indus- 
trial Incantation, a nostalgic Geneology 
by Francis Colburn, and one of the 
best of Georgia O’Keeffe’s Pelvis series 
(No. 2) deserve particular citation. 

To the right, which is no longer right, 
one encounters a Mountain Landscape 
by Rattner, astonishing both in color 
and subject: Tamayo’s top-notch Hap- 
py Drinker, a superlatively solved prob- 
lem in reds; one of Ruvolo’s finest ef- 
forts; an archaic fantasy by Rothko 
that has all the quality of an ancient 
fresco; a strong, emotional abstraction 
by Guerin; exceptionally fine work by 
Guston (who has gone almost com- 
pletely abstract), de Diego, Bertoia, 
Berlandina and newcomer Margaret 
Tompkins. Black Walnut by Jackson 
Pollock is rather more controlled and 
effective than might be expected, while 
[Please turn to page 30] 
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Cheesecake: ROBERT CRONBACH. Sculptured Decoration for Hollenden Hotel Bar 


Proving How Architecture Needs Sculpture 


“ARCHITECTURE NEEDS SCULPTURE” is 
the theme of the elaborate display just 
opened at New York’s Architectural 
League. A project of the Sculptors 
Guild, the exhibition consists princi- 
pally of scale models of modern sculp- 
ture proposed by the artists for exist- 
ing modern buildings, and shown with 
blown-up photos of the buildings or 
with architectural scale models. Too, 
there are sculptures designed for hypo- 
thetical buildings and sculpture actu- 
ally incorporated in existing architec- 
ture. 

Sculptors have been irked for many 
years at the neglect shown their works 
by modern architects, particularly as 
many of these works were designed 
with architecture in mind. The archi- 
tect’s search for functionalism and pur- 
ity in design has led him increasingly 
away from embellishment of any kind, 
including sculpture. This exhibition is 
an attempt to reconcile the two points 
of view. 

The sculptors’ attitude was expressed 
briefly by Guild member Anita Wesch- 
ler, in an interview: “In his rebellion 
against the rococo and other meaning- 
less elaborate forms, the architect 
might have been justified in ignoring 
sculpture. Now that that rebellion has 
been won, it is high time that he re- 
discover sculpture’s architectural pos- 
sibilities. He now can afford to, without 
sacrificing functionalism.’” Exhibition 
Cheirman Robert Cronbach added, “In- 
asmuch as the modern sculptor has 
been searching for the same purity and 
simplicity in his field as the architect 
has in his, they should more frequently 
consolidate their efforts.” 

The liberal modern architect’s atti- 
tude was expressed by Architectural 
League President Wallace K. Harrison, 
who designed Radio City: 

“Having survived—we hope—the pe- 
riod of emergency and wartime con- 
struction, architects and sculptors can 
now resume their time-honored associ- 
ation of creating shelters that truly ex- 
press our contemporary life and cul- 
ture. Modern materials, especially steel 
and concrete, have released contem- 
porary architecture from a slavish imi- 
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tation of classic and period design. 
Sculpture can endow our new efforts 
with a sensory pleasure and help us to 
refiect the use for which a structure is 
planned and intended. Living is not 
entirely utilitarian, but also a fine art, 
and the problem of both architects and 
sculptors is to create shelters that 
are directly related to this fine art of 


living.” 

But Mr. Harrison cautioned that 
“functionalism imposes certain de- 
mands; the sculptor must harmonize 


his concepts and thinking with the new 
architecture.” 

How well this harmony has been 
achieved is well demonstrated in the 
Guild’s exhibition. With the blessings 


Eyrie: RoBErRTtT Howarp (Redwood) 
Top Winner in San Francisco Annual 








of Architectural Forum, a number of 
the artists took that magazine’s pub- 
lished photos of modern buildings— 
notably, Kleinhaus Music Hall in Buf- 
falo, Fresno’s City Hall, Washington’s 
Statler Hotel—as their point of depart- 
ure, creating sculpture in the same 
spirit as the architecture. In these cases 
the sculptors did all the adapting, sug- 
gesting how even more _ successful 
would be prior co-operation by both 
parties. 

As a show of just sculpture, the ex- 
hibition is also quite stimulating, de- 
spite the fact that a few of the artists 
merely dusted off old pieces and in- 
cluded them with this show in the hope 
that they might fit in with some build- 
ing somewhere. 

The exhibiting sculptors are: Am- 
bellan, O’Connor Barrett, Doris Cea- 
sar, Robert Cronbach, Jean de Marco, 
Lu Duble, Fasano, Herbert Ferber, 
Mark Friedman, Glickman, Glinsky, 
Hartwig, Hebald, Hovannes, Kane, Kaz, 
Konzal, Lipton, Michnick, Frances Mor- 
gan, de Rivera, Russin, Helene Sardeau, 
Scaravaglione, Mitzi Solomon, Viterbo, 
Marion Walton, Nat Werner, Anita 
Weschler and Wheelock. Through De- 
cember 21.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


West Coast Winners 


ScULPTURE won top honor at the San 
Francisco Art Association’s 66th An- 
nual Exhibition of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, current at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art last month, with Robert 
Howard taking the Association’s $500 
Prize for the most distinguished work, 
for his redwood abstract sculpture, 
Eyrie. A brother of painter Charles 
Howard, the artist is well known on the 
West Coast where he has been a con- 
sistent prizewinner in both painting and 
sculpture. He is an instructor at the 
California School of Fine Arts and is 
currently represented in the Pepsi Cola 
exhibition by a striking painting, Quar- 
ries End. 

The painting jury of awards, com- 
prising William Gaw, Douglas MacAgy 
and Hamilton Wolf awarded the $300 
Anne Bremer Memorial Prize for Paint- 
ing to California-born Oregon painter 
Carl Morris for In Stillness of Time. 
The Association’s Emmanuel Walter 
$300 Purchase Prize went to Ellwood 
Graham, Monterey painter and gallery 
director for his oil, Coxcomb. 

Other winners in oil are Clay Spohn, 
another California School teacher, who 
won the $250 anonymous donor paint- 
ing prize (for Association members 
only) with The Aborigine; Otis Oldfield, 
who took the Anne Elisabeth Klumpke 
$250 portrait or figure prize with his 
Portrait of a Blonde Girl; Betty Bink- 
ley, who won the Wm. L. Gerstle $100 
Prize for figure composition with La 
Pinata; Felix Ruvolo, the $100 anony- 
mous donor prize with King and Queen, 
and Caroline Martin, the Artists’ Fund 
$50 prize (for members only) with Still 
Life. 

The sculpture jury, comprising Ada- 
line Kent, Zygmund Zazevich and John 
R. Baxter, awarded the Edgar Walter 
Memorial Prize to Helen Phillips, wife 
of artist Stanley Wm. Hayter, for her 
stone Female. Honorably mentioned 
sculptures were Charles Umlauf’s Cru- 
cifixion, Robert Furrer’s The Black One 
Will Return and Keith Monroe’s Stele. 
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Sculpture by Rosin 


Harry ROosIn, prominent Pennsyl- 
vania sculptor, is exhibiting an appeal- 
ing and vitally alive group of his works 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance during 
December. Each exhibit—and they 
range from ineffably charming por- 
traits of children to sensitively wrought 
heads of Tahitians and sturdy, full- 
blown figures—is imbued with a living 
vitality. Each one, in its simplicity and 
continuity of form, is unmistakably the 
product of a sound and mature talent. 

Among the exhibits are the sturdy, 
buoyant Mother and Child, the suavely 
handled Floating Figure, the solidly 
realized Archaic Torso and the pixy-ish 
Sculptor’s Daughter. 

If these diverse pieces have a coim- 
mon denominator, it is simplicity of 
form that flows smoothly and subtly 
through carefully controlled grada- 
tions, shorn of every nonessential de- 
tail. Surfaces grow inevitably out of 
Rosin’s basic concept of form. And they 
are deftly handled to accent structure, 
to speed or retard the flow of content 
and outline. This is representational 
sculpture—but energized by an ap- 
proach which considers first and last 
the inherently abstract nature of the 
form itself. : 

* * * 
Watercolors by Remmey 

Paul Remmey, a Philadelphia artist 
regularly represented in the watercolor 
annuals of the Chicago Art Institute 
and the Pennsylvania Academy, has 
just concluded an exhibition of his 
works at the Philadelphia Sketch Club. 

Remmey manipulates washes with 
vigor. His forceful strokes catch not 
only the external appearance of sea- 
side scenes, country lanes and ornate 
old houses, but also the feel and dis- 
tinctive character and “personality” of 
the atmosphere surrounding them. Wet 
snow, bright mid-day light, the hushed 
luminosity of late winter afternoons— 
these are all depicted with a strength 
and briskness that almost obscures the 
artist’s subtle and sure selection of elo- 
quent detail. 

Remmey knows his medium thorough- 
ly, and it presents few technical diffi- 
culties for him. If he is not given to 
experimentation in technique, or to 
seeking the unusual in subject matter, 
he has gained an easy mastery of both 
within the limits he has set for himself. 

—FRANK CASPERS. 


At the Clay Club 


Ranging from pure abstraction to 
straight representation, a diversified 
exhibition awaits the visitor to the 
Greenwich Village sculpture center, the 
Clay Club. Outstanding among the ex- 
hibits are Nimbus (Maine fieldstone) 
by William Zorach; Oh Come, Sweet 
Death (hard plaster) by Du Duble; 
Sower (limestone) by Harvey Fritts; 
Fish Face (slate) by Isamu Noguchi; 
Acrophobia (terra cotta) by Hildreth 
Alexander. (Until Dec. 30.)—B. W. 


Allied. Artists Popular Prize 


The public and the critics saw eye 
to eye for once, when the George A. 
Zabriskie Popular Prize of $100 was 
awarded to Priscilla Robert’s fine Still 
Life in the recently closed 33rd annual 
of the Allied Artists of America. 
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Sculptors Suggest 


IN A QUIET but most effective manner, 
47 sculptors have staged an exhibition 
of 47 compact works in metal, stone 
and wood—a display designed to give 
impressive form to a “Suggestion to 
the State Department,” at the Ameri- 
can British Art Center through Dec. 
28. Arranged by the contributors, the 
exhibition represents a spontaneous 
committee, informally headed by C. 
Ludwig Brummé, and graphically fol- 
lows up a petition expressing “the de- 
sire and will to see American modern 
sculpture assume its proper place of 
importance in our cultural affairs and 
activities.” 

Practical considerations are shown 
throughout: in the durable materials 
of the works, in their reasonable price 
range ($150-$1,500) and in the ease 
with which they can be packed and 
shipped for overseas travel. It all makes 
for a splendid exhibition where repre- 
sentation (artists selected their own 
works) is always significant and the 
standard, uniformly high. 

In spirit the show ranges from the 
out-and-out abstraction of Calder’s mo- 
bile; de Rivera’s swirled aluminum 
sheet; Noguchi’s suspended aluminum 
figure, to works which make more spe- 
cific statement in modern idiom. Peak 
achievements include de Creeft’s 
Mother and Child; Berta Margoulies’ 
moving Evacues; Marion Walton’s 
handsome Family Group, the three fig- 
ures carved around a column of wood; 
Mitzi Solomon’s perfect Sprouting 
Seed; Harry Stinson’s effective Indian 
Head; and works by Leo Amino, C. 
Ludwig Brummeé, Koren Der Harootian, 
Lu Duble, Blanch Dombek, Clara Fa- 
sano, Minna Harkavy, Hesketh, Zorach, 
Glenn Chamberlain, Margaret Brassler 
Kane (see reproduction below) and 
others. The State Department, and the 
general public to whom the exhibition is 
also addressed, should take active note. 

— JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Torso: MARGARET BRASSLER KANE 
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Sprouting Seed: Mu{rTai 
(Red Marble). See Article at Left 


Art and Banking 


A NEW DEPARTURE in banking, and 
what may well prove to be a revolu- 
tionary impetus to medium priced art 
buying, was announced by Michael M. 
Nisselson, president of the Amalga- 
mated Bank of New York, Dec. 9. This 
bank will henceforth finance the pur- 
chase of works of art by any responsi- 
ble person by paying the gallery in full 
for the purchase, while the purchaser 
may repay the bank over a year or 18 
months. A normal rate of 4% per year 
will be charged. Full insurance is in- 
cluded at a nominal rate and the buyer 
will have immediate possession, al- 
though title to the work of art is re- 
tained by the bank as collateral pend- 
ing full payment. 

The A.C.A. Gallery is the first gal- 
lery to come under the Amalgamated 
Bank plan. Mr. Nisselson has expressed 
confidence that other galleries would 
follow suit, and the hope that other 
banks would finance art purchases. 

It was emphasized that the bank will 
not attempt to dictate the choice of 
painting or sculpture, this being strictly 
between the buyer and the gallery, but 
the plan will be restricted to the pur- 
chase of art by living American artists. 
“The Amalgamated plan,” said the bank 
president, “will widen the audience for 
living American painters and sculptors. 

“The Amalgamated, an affiliate of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, believes that the lover of art 
is as good a risk as one who wants a 
loan for a small business, or to pay his 
medical bills. From that point of view, 
we are not departing from sound bank- 
ing practice. I do believe that conserv- 
ative banking is frequently conserva- 
tive in the wrong direction, and we are 
seeking to enlarge the horizons. We 
believe in an ever-higher standard of 
living for Americans. Art, at its best, 
is part of that standard.” 

Mr. Nisselson added that the proced- 
ure for purchasing under the plan 
would be simpler than making an ordi- 
nary loan, usually involving filling out 
a form at the gallery, no indorsers be- 
ing necessary. 
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Skating: HENDRICK AVERCAMP 
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Holland’s Appreciation 


“A FEW FLOWERS FROM A LARGE BOUQUET,” 
is Dr. A. P. A. Vorenkamp’s designation for 
the 48 Dutch masterpieces which a grateful 
Holland has sent to this country for a one- 
year museum tour. Valued at one million 
dollars, these 16th and 17th century paint- 
ings are a token representation of the art 
looted from Holland by the Nazis and re- 
turned through the efforts of the American 
Army. It is to the men who worked hardest 
at this task, those of our Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives Section, that this gesture 
of appreciation is particularly addressed, 
and the tour will be limited to the museums 
with which they are connected as civilians. 

The exhibition, which opened on Decem- 
ber 7 at the National Gallery, contains a 
good complement of the names of the pe- 
riod well known to American audiences— 
among them Rembrandt, Ter Borch, Van 
Ruisdael, Jan Steen and Van Ostade—but 
it is the work of the artists with whom we 
are less familiar which will fill a yawning 
gap in our art education. Many people in 
the fourteen cities where these works are to 
be exhibited will meet for the first time 
such painters as Pieter Codde, who finished 
a portrait begun by Hals; Jan van der Hey- 
den, who also invented the fire engine and 
improved street lighting; Jan van Huysum, 
who was the “great master of the dew 
drops,” and many others honored in their 
own country but scarcely known abroad. 

In an informative, illustrated catalogue, 
which lists M.F.A.&A. personnel, among 
other things, Dr. Vorenkamp of the Smith 
College art department provides a highly 
readable introduction which tells a story 
of unstinting praise of the difficulties which 
faced this specialized branch of the service 
and how they were solved. (He worked 
with them as a Colonel in the Netherlands 
Army with the assignment of helping to 
identify and recover the Dutch treasures.) 

Dr. Vorenkamp describes “the problem of 
the restitution of cultural loot as a problem 
in spirit related to the return of displaced 
persons. Most of the displaced persons had 
sufficient voice to recount their individual 
plight; few of the displaced treasures had 
enough voice to be recognized immediately.” 

After the show closes in Washington on 
January 1 it will move to the Albright Art 
Gallery, whose director Andrew C. Ritchie. 
former M.F.A.&A. officer, is supervising the 
tour, and thence to the Yale University Art 
Gallery, Smith College Museum, Princeton 
University Museum, Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, Williams College Museum, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Metropolitan 
Museum, Newark Museum, William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery, California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, University of Michi- 
gan Museum and the Walters Art Gallery. 


Britannica Schedule 


On November 29, President E. H. Powell 
announced an extended itinerary for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection, which 
is as follows: 

Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery, January 5-February 2, 1947; Daven- 
port Municipal Art Gallery, April 5-May 1; 
Omaha, Joslyn Memorial, June 1-July 1; 
Wichita Art Association, July 15-August 15; 
New Orleans, Isaac Delgado Museum, Sep- 
tember 1-October 1; Denver Art Museum, 
October 15-November 15; Santa Barbara 
Museum, December 1-January 5, 1948; Pasa- 
dena Art Institute, January 13-February 15; 
Sacramento, Crocker Art Gallery, March 
10-April 10. 


The Art Digest 
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Cox Popular Choice 


Of Carnegie Visitors 


IN A RELATIVELY BRIEF painting career, 
John Rogers Cox has not produced 
many canvases, but those few have been 
well appreciated by both laymen and 
professionals. For the second time he 
has won Carnegie’s $200 Popular Prize, 
this year with Wheat, the people’s 
choice in Painting in the United States, 
1946, which closed on Dec. 8. In 1943 
his White Cloud received the 3rd jury 
prize, the following year Grey and 
Gold, which had been awarded Second 
Medal in the Artists for Victory show 
at the Metropolitan, was voted first in 
the favor of visitors to the famous 
Pittsburgh annual, and last year his 
Tall Grass was their second choice. 

Runners-up this year, in the order of 
votes received, were: My Sons by Sid- 
ney Dickinson; Mother and Child by 
John Koch, Winter Silence by Carl 
Wuermer, Sevastopol by Francis de 
Erdely, Steeple in the Mountains by 
Luigi Lucioni, The Picture of Dorian 
Gray by Ivan LeLorraine Albright, The 
Rock Garden by Edward Redfield, Inte- 
rior by Priscilla Roberts, Vermont View 
by Dean Faucett, Dark Stranger by 
Charles Rain, My Favorite -Model by 
Emerson C. Burkhart and The Return 
by Paul Sample. 


Village Graphic Winners 


A distinguished jury, comprised of 
John Taylor Arms, A. Hyatt Mayor, 
Carl Kup, Una Johnson and Will Bar- 
nett, designated the following awards 
in the Graphic Art Show of the Vil- 
lage Art Center, on view at St. John’s- 
in-the-Village through January 4: 

First prize to Sue Fuller’s etching, 
Hen; second prize to Bertram Good- 
man’s lithograph, And the World Was 
Made Flesh; third prize to Lewis Dan- 
iel’s St. Paul, also a lithograph; fourth 
prize to a color lithograph by Martha 
Miller titled Lonely House. Honorable 
mentions were accorded Betty Parish 
and Miriam Sommerberg. 








The Rock and the Plains: FrREDERIC TAUBES 


Taubes Reveals Fine Technique in 71st Show 


THERE IS double-barrelled interest in 
the current exhibition of paintings by 
Frederic Taubes at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries, where his 
work may be viewed on the two levels 
of romantic statement or sheer tech- 
nical virtuosity. 

First as the expression of a modern 
painter who dreams back to a world 
of heroic figures and landscapes of 
endless vista, Taubes should interest 
many of similar inclination; for his is 
a portentious world—even when 
brought right up to date in The Win- 
dow, where two tenement dwellers 
watch a windswept curtain assume the 
form of a winged angel, their reactions 
seriously stated in terms only of awe 
and fear. Again and again during the 
exhibition we are taken back to leg- 
endary ancient times—to the flaming 
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Fall of Icarus and the Tower of Babel. 
Other times we revert to an imagina- 
tive world—in The Dream where a 
seated woman wistfully muses on a 
sun-warmed romance, or in portraits 
of dramatically draped women, signi- 
ficantly waiting for an unsuggested 
event. 

But it is in the smaller landscapes 
and animal studies that Taubes is re- 
vealed at his best. An outstanding au- 
thority and author of three texts on 
technical aspects of painting, Taubes’ 
contribution in this field is undisputed 
and his achievement impressively illus- 
trated in these smaller paintings. Here 
he has used his medium to best advan- 
tage—and it is a medium which permits 
glazed surfaces of incomparable range 
—from the most fluid transparency and 
subtle nuance of watercolor to heavy 
but never dull palette-knife impasto. 

For these pictures Taubes has chosen 
strange distant landscapes in which 
center interest lies in rocks, twisted 
deadwood or stone towers. They recall 
the Flemish landscapes, with their con- 
trast of wide pictures scope and infinite 
plastic detail, painted by the masters 
whose technique Taubes emulates. 

This is the 7ist one-man show by 
Taubes, and it should especialiy attract 
all interested in painting as practiced 
by a fine technician. (Until Dec. 28.) 

JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Primitively Inclined 

Paintings by David Y. Ellinger are 
featured this month at the Weyhe Gal- 
leries. Primitively inclined, but with a 
sophistication that places him in the 
dubious class as regards naivete, the 
artist has turned his interest to the 
depiction of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
and their country. Hex symbols have 
been employed in many instances with 
considerable decorative success, as in 
an oil titled Hoffman’s Farm. Particu- 
larly seasonal is Christmas Dream, 
with a reindeer replacing the custom- 
ary cow in a hop over the moon.—B. W. 
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Winter Afternoon: GEORGE BELLOWS 


Norton Gallery Adds to Florida’s Wealth 


THE NorToN GALLERY announced its 
year’s acquisitions last month, as the 
season got under way in Palm Beach. 
This is the largest collection of new 
pieces to be announced since 1941. 
Seven oils, three watercolors, and a 
gouache, together with one marble and 
two pieces in cast stone, make up the 
number, which includes three European 
pieces, the rest being American. 

Oldest of the American group is the 
George Bellows, Winter Afternoon, a 
large telling canvas acquired from 
Milch. Next in order is Walt Kuhn’s 
Morning, a strongly brushed landscape 
with cattle. This canvas hung in the 
celebrated Armory Show of 1913 and 
has been acquired from a private Chi- 
cago collector, together with a late 
Ernest Lawson, Hoboken Water Front, 
which hung in the Chicago Century of 
Progress exhibition, 1934. The Gallery 


Bust of a Woman: LEHMBRUCK 





now possesses three Lawsons. Of more 
recent date is Julian Levi's prize-win- 
ning portrait of -.Romany Marie (ART 
DicEsT, Nov. 1, 1943). This painting won 
the Harris $500 prize at the Chicago 
Art Institute in 1943. 

Another great name to enter the 
Gallery’s collection this year is that 
of John Marin, whose 1927 watercolor 
of White Mountain country is entitled 
Dixville Notch No. 2. Ocean Rock Pile 
is a large and boldly conceived water- 
color by Eliot O’Hara, showing his re- 
cent trend to great advantage. Milton 
Avery is represented by a colorful land- 
scape with black and white horses 
which is full of his subtle color and 
whimsical design. Robert Motherwell’s 
large Personage also joins the Norton 
Gallery’s permanent collection, together 
with a still life by Samuel Ostrowsky, 
the latter presented by Samuel Lust- 
garten of Chicago. 

Brenda Putnam’s Mid-Summer, which 
was commissioned for the New York 
World’s Fair, has been carved in white 
marble for the gallery’s permanent col- 
lection; it represents a nude figure 
drowsing against a cornucopia, sym- 
bolic of summer. Two cast stone pieces, 
Play by John Flannagan and Bust of a 
Woman by Lehmbruck, have also been 
added to the sculpture gallery. The 
Lehmbruck is the gallery’s first piece 
of European sculpture. 

Two European paintings also ac- 
quired are a brilliant gouache, Red 
Horse, by Marc Chagall and a small 
incisive Leger watercolor. 

With the exception of the Ostrowsky, 
all these pieces are the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Hubbard Norton of Chicago, 
founders of the Gallery. 


Egas Show Moves to New School 


The exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings by Camilo Egas has been trans- 
ferred, with additions, from the Acqua- 
vella Galleries to the New School for 
Social Research, where it will be on 
view for the rest of December. 


The Christmas Story 


THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE of the Christ- 
mas season, so often lost sight of in its 
commercial fanfare, is revealed in the 
exhibition of illuminated manuscripts 
at the Morgan Library. These minia- 
tures, reaching the hundred-mark, have 
been drawn from the vast collections of 
the library. Of many provenances and 
dating from the 9th to the 16th cen- 
turies, these treasures are in a remark- 
able state of preservation, so that gor- 
geous color and lavish use of gold leaf 
remain intact. 


The story. begins actually with the 
various geneologies of Christ, including 
the Tree of Jesse, which furnished the 
theme of one of the most splendid win- 
dows of the Cathedral of Chartres. The 
curious mingling of pagan legend with 
Christian is evidenced by the drawings 
of the various Sibyls, who were sup- 
posed to have foretold the coming birth 
of Christ—a fact that reminds us of 
the medieval use of the Aeneid of Virgil 
throughout the middle ages as a sort of 
fortune telling manual by both clergy 
and laymen. 

The birth of the Virgin is amply 
illustrated, followed by Her marriage, 
the Annunciation, the birth of Christ 
and His Adoration. One of the. most 
beautiful of the miniatures is in the 
Hours of the Virgin, written and illumi- 
nated for Jacques Coeur, that famous 
merchant of Bourges who was despoiled 
of all his wealth by lending it to his 
king. In fact, most of these precious 
books were made for royalty or the 
nobility, the common people never hav- 
ing a glimpse of their splendor. 

There are only a few of these illumi- 
nations that are not anonymous, the 
skilled artist working, probably in some 
monastery, for the glory of God and 
the behest of his sovereign. Like the 
unnamed sculptors of the twelfth-cen- 
tury cathedrals, they strove only for 
the perfection of their work, not for 
personal glory. The delicacy of the trac- 
ery borders, the exquisite detail of cos- 
tumes and decor that entrance the be- 
holder are no more apparent than the 
sincerity of the spiritual message that 
these miniatures embody. Religious fer- 
vor lights up the themes as clearly as 
the brilliance of glowing pigments and 
the unstinted use of gold. 

No series is more charming in its 
ingenuous presentments than the many 
versions of the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, who guard their flocks on 
lonely hillsides, where’ the angel de- 
scends upon their awestruck company, 
while their herds seem unconcerned by 
the heavenly visitant. 

Three walls of one gallery are given 
up to the display of magnificent initials 
from the Florentine Antiphorium of the 
14th century. It scarcely seems that 
intricacies of decorative design and in- 
terweaving of sacred legend could be 
excelled. 

Drawings of the same themes by 
French, Italian and Flemish artists 
form a fine exhibition in themselves. 

A characteristic ceramic, Virgin 
Adoring the Child, attributed to An- 
drea Della Robbia, strikes the keynote 
of the exhibition. Free to the public 
daily (except Sundays and holidays) 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. through Feb. 15. 

—MaArRGARET BREUNING. 
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From the Past 


THE CURRENT MEMORIAL SHOWING of 
oils and pastels by Arthur C. Goodwin, 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, is the 
work of an artist who died nearly two 
decades ago leaving little impression 
on his own world of art and is scarcely 
known in the present one. Lionel Ven- 
turi, the European critic, in an eulo- 
gistic foreword to the catalogue, calls 
him “The Forgotten Man,” implying 
that he was an unappreciated genius, 
who deserved the kudos bestowed free- 
ly on many of his contemporaries. 
Goodwin’s work, exhibited in alk the 
galleries of the upper floor, hardly: sus- 
tains this pronouncement. 

Goodwin, a self-taught artist, began 
his painting career when he was near- 
ing forty. Living at that time in Bos- 
ton, he was deeply impressed with the 
pictorial character of its streets and 
buildings, and the play of light and 
shadow upon them. He was quite ob- 
viously affected by the contemporary 
procedure of impressionism, as it was 
practiced in America. 

There is no evidence of French influ- 
ence. His canvas of the Public Gardens, 
Boston with their white-clad figures, 
the various versions of the T. Wharf, 
sails, masts and rocking waters, show 
fine observation and ability to select 
only essential detail, the verve of the 
brushwork and the sensitiveness to at- 
mospheric effects counting heavily in 
the totality of impression. The most 
striking canvas in its complete sum- 
ming up of place is Beacon Street in 
winter. 

Included are some excellent figure 
pieces—Woman Sewing, particularly 
happy in its management of light, the 
Portrait of a Young Woman and the 
engaging pastel, Louis Kronberg in His 
Studio, which possesses the added in- 
terest that Kronberg first encouraged 
Goodwin to begin painting. Other pas- 
tels that should be cited are Railroad 
Siding; Path in Central Park, and River 
in Fall, (Until Jan. 4.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


A Modern Portfolio 


Three young, up-and-coming mod- 
ernists have contributed five original 
prints each to an unusual portfolio of 
etchings and serigraphs which may be 
seen at the Joseph Luyber Gallery. 
The edition is limited to 100, and not 
the least unusual feature is its price 
of $40, which brings the individual 
prints to less than $3. each. 

Sheri Martinelli’s velvety, soft ground- 
etchings are technically fascinating. 
They are as deeply bitten as can be 
imagined to produce raised areas and 
lines under pressure, and imaginatively 
manipulated to produce a variety of 
textures in abstract compositions which 
may have had their inspiration in the 
accidental forms of nature. Frank Back- 
er’s straight, flat serigraphs are ab- 
Stract to the point of being non-objec- 
tive, clean and colorful work within the 
limitations of unmixed methods. Judith 
Rothchild uses more elaborate color to 
add a third dimension, exploits tex- 
ture through mixed technique in ab- 
Stractions that pack an emotional 
punch. 

Framed, these would provide ideal 
Christmas gifts or spots of modern 
decoration for the home.—J. G, 
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Actor Sauamura Sojuro III and Three 
Women: Torti KtyonaGa (1752-1815) 


Mansfield Japanese 
Prints on View 


JAPANESE PRINTS, which were very 
much absent from exhibition walls dur- 
ing the war years, returned to the lime- 
light early this month when two East- 
ern museums—the Philadelphia and the 
Metropolitan—opened their first public 
exhibitions of private collections now 
in their possession. 

On view at the Metropolitan through 
January 5 (with extra guards posted 
just in case of trouble) is the im- 
portant and exceedingly well-rounded 
print collection of the late Howard 
Mansfield, a part of his general Jap- 
anese art collection acquired by the 
museum in 1936 but never before shown. 
The Mansfield collection covers the 
brilliant period of Japan’s first, orig- 
inally-developed art—beginning with 
work by such sophisticated “primitives” 
among the printmakers as Moronobu 
and Kiyonobu of the 17th century, rep- 
resenting all of the important artists 
who followed, and concluding with the 
comparatively weak work of modern 
artists like Gekko, who died in 1920. 

Ukiyoye is the Japanese term for this 
art. Literally translated as “pictures of 
the floating world,” it is a wonderfully 
apt name for a popular art which fea- 
tured decorative pictures of practically 
everything in the daily pageant—from 
series of beautiful courtesans to pic- 
tures of shrines, from kitchen genre to 
scenes of the theatre, from scenic spots 
to everyday events—and all at little 
cost to the informal collectors who 
hung the cheap pictures on their walls. 
The Western world first saw these 
prints in the mid-19th century after 
Perry opened Japan to foreign trade 
and imported tea was found casually 
wrapped in Japanese prints, much as 
some economical markets here still 
wrap purchases in newspapers. Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Degas and Whistler were 
among the enchanted discoverers of 
these tea-wrappings. ay Ss 

Unfortunately, the currefitjexhibition 
at the Metropolitan is neat ‘but unar- 





ranged in any sort of informative order, 
leaving the visitor to browse unaided 
among the centuries and styles of 
prints. But this is just quibbling to 
make a beautiful exhibition better. For 
all interested in this decorative art 
which made superb designing—at once 
bold and subtle, representational and 
symbolic—from all it touched, this is 
a must showing. 

Presented is Moronobu, born in 1625 
the son of an embroiderer and textile 
pattern designer who, before he retired 
to the priesthood, had achieved such 
power of design, massing and expres- 
siveness that inspiration for the Ukiyoye 
school of printmaking as opposed to 
painting had been firmly established. 
Next of the great primitives, Kiyonbu I, 
perhaps inspired by his father who 
painted theatrical signboards, turned 
to the make-believe life of the theatre 
and thereby established another branch 
of the school which a century later 
was to produce such superb artists as 
Sharaku, Shunsho and Shunko. 

Represented fully among the 49 art- 
ists, whose names include all the cele- 
brated, is Utamara (1735-1806)—by a 
wonderful Seated Girl, an Elopement, 
and Three Intoxicated Women, a three- 
panel moral showing the effects of 
drinking—laughter, tears and anger. In 
other Utamaras the flat, bright-col- 
ored background becomes an integral 
part of the whole picture—a Japanese 
technique not always employed by the 
printmakers but the one imitated most 
widely by enthusiastic Western artists. 
Other workers in the medium are 
Harunobu and Koryusai, both exquisite 
and delicate designers; Sharaku, by 
some of his best and gleefully fierce 
portraits of actors—big, bold marvelous 
drawings; and Shunsho, by his equally 
striking actors, apparently more inhib- 
ited, if just as violently inclined. 

Another featured recorder of the the- 
atre is Torii Kiyonaga, whose print 
reproduced herewith, proves that mati- 
nee idols are the same in any clime. 

Hiroshige is represented among many 
by a curious picture which may or may 
not be significant of the Japanese char- 
acter. It shows the legendary vision of 
Kiyomori, who saw from his palace ter- 
race what at first appears a grotesque 
snowscape but is actually filled with 
the ghosts of those slain in the civil 
war—their skeletons twisted and tor- 
tured to the shape of the landscape. 
The print tells us the ruler did not 
recoil but “stared resolutely back at 
the spectres until they disappeared.” 

From Hokusai comes the famous 
Wave and other prints. An early 19th 
century Kuniyoshi shows a moody, sug- 
gestive and simple River in the Rain, 
while the late 18th century Yeiri offers 
a well characterized portrait of the 
poet Kyoden, who sagely comments on 
the pictured fan “Priest Saigyo would 
not have renounced the world if he had 
seen the flourishing gay district.” 

At the close of the current exhibi- 
tion the prints will be available to the 
public in the Museum’s print room. 

The Philadelphia Museum exhibition 
comprises Japanese art of the 18th to 
20th centuries and also includes the 
first public exhibition of two Japanese 
print collections, recently presented to 
the museum by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. and Mrs. Anne Archbold. 
Philadelphians may view the show 
through January.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 














































The Unicorn: FRANK DuNCAN. Awarded First Prize 


New York Critics Nominate New 


THE MOST RECENT Critics’ Show, spon- 
sored by Director Erwin S. Barrie at 
the Grand Central Galleries, is such a 
natural that one wonders why it has 
not been done before. Sixteen metro- 
politan critics, most of whom spend 
their days looking for interesting new 
talent, were asked to recommend, anon- 
ymously, just that for an exhibition 
carrying $1,350 in juried prizes. Largely 
modern in flavor, the 36 pictures and 
three sculptures now on view add up to 
an interesting event. 

Even critics misinterpret rules on 
occasions, and one wonders at a few 
of the inclusions. Certainly Ben-Zion 
(handsomely represented), Eugene Lu- 
dins, Charles Harsanyi and Charles 
Addams of New Yorker fame can 
scarcely come under the heading of 
new talent, and the first two specific- 
ally stated that they were not eligible 
for prizes. Ten of the artists, listed in 
the 1940 edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Art, may be eligible on the grounds 
of never having had a one-man show 
in a recognized New York gallery. 
But, not-too-important quibbles off- 
hand, there are 17 names which I do 
not recall, and a good many more 
whose work is unfamiliar. 


In this latter group one senses youth, 
experimentation and considerable 
promise, particularly in Frank Dun- 
can’s dynamic, semi-abstract The Uni- 
corn; Esther Kastl’s bright, cubist Car- 
nival and Robert Clingan’s monochro- 
matic, impressionistic Inter City Via- 
duct. Among others who will bear 
watching are Grace Pfeiffer, Cleve 
Gray, James Brooks, Frank Gebhart, 
Dorothy Andrews and Penelope Turle. 

A second view of four newcomers 
introduced in the current Pepsi-Cola 
show is interesting for purposes of com- 
parison. George Morrison consolidates 
a first impression with a big, bold still 
life, excellent in depth of color, tex- 
tures and simple composition; Howard 
Gibbs evokes the same intensity of 
mood with deep, cool colors in Bouquet 
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Talent 


to a Dead Hero, that his fellow-Bosto- 
nians Bloom and Aronson achieve with 
warm ones. Both are _ exceptionally 
good paintings. The Brook, by Iakov 
Volovich, falls short of his Pepsi-Cola 
entry but is nevertheless interesting, 
and although Warren Doolittle’s large 
and ambitious still life is a very credit- 
able piece of workmanship, it is a little 
too Kuniyoshi. 

It has for some time been a mystery 
why Arthur Osver has not been picked 
up by some enterprising dealer. His 
always excellent canvases have asserted 
themselves in many distinguished gath- 
erings and haven’t been overlooked by 
prize juries, but we still have to wait 
to see more than one of them at a time. 
In The Majestic Tenement, exquisite in 
color harmonies and one of the out- 
standing works in the show, his swing 
toward straight abstraction is almost 


Intermezzo: MARION JUNKIN 





complete. Felix Ruvolo belongs in the 
same category with Osver, and his 
abstraction, executed in his character- 
istically textured palette of. predomi- 
nating blacks, greens and purples, is 
another high spot. 

Among the painters with reputations 
in their own communities, but prac- 
tically unknown in New York, are Phil- 
lip Elliott, who contributes a_ sunlit 
Shelocta, Pa., strongly designed in 
sharp-focus; Margo Hoff, whose strik- 
ing study in reds, Murder Mystery, won 
a prize in the Chicago Artists Annual 
last year; and Virginia’s Marion Jun- 
kin, in whose Intermezzo, vermillion 
sails spot against a darkling sky, and 
a giant blue crab overshadows two tiny 
people to fine effect. The figure piece 
by California’s Francis de Erdely is 
disappointing after his Sevastopol, 
which was a popular favorite at Car- 
negie this year. 

Critics participating in this first in- 
stallment of a show which is promised 
as an annual event were: Peyton Bos- 
well, Jr., Margaret Breuning, Carlyle 
Burrows, Robert M. Coates, Howard 
Devree, Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, 
Emily Genauer, Thomas B. Hess, Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell, Alexander Kruse, 
Arline B. Lockheim, Hilda Lovman, 
John D. Morse, Charles Z. Offin, Margit 
Varga and Ben Wolf. Next year it is 
planned to invite out-of-town critics 
to submit their choices, which should 
increase the value of the exhibition 
enormously. 

As we go to press, the selections of 
the prize jury composed of Frank 
Crowninshield, James Johnson Sweeney 
and Max Weber, are announced: Ist 
prize of $500, The Unicorn by Frank 
Duncan; 2nd prize of $250, The Alert 
One by Felix Ruvolo; 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th prizes of $100, respectively, to Bou- 
quet to a Dear Hero by Howard Gibbs, 
Still Life by George Morrison, The Ma- 
jestic Tenement by Arthur Osver and 
Felis Domesticus by Grace Pfeiffer. 
Two popular prizes will be awarded at 
the close of the show on December 21. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Introducing Hallman 


A STRIKING GROUP of drawings and 
watercolors—original illustrations for a 
variety of French classics—are current 
at the Ferargil Galleries, to introduce 
Adolf Hallman, Swedish artist and 
journalist now in this country prepar- 
ing material for his forthcoming His- 
tory of New York. 

Hallman, for 25 years artist for the 
Swedish newspaper, Politiken, is also 
well known in Paris, where he has been 
an enthusiastic observer. A careful 
technician who combines controlled use 
of watercolor and wash with spirited 
manipulation of line and mass in mod- 
ern French tradition, Hallman succeeds 
in matching painted mood and atmo- 
sphere to the printed word. 

Outstanding are the group for Bau- 
delaire’s Flowers of Evil, in which 
Hallman “avoided the symbols as much 
as possible, seeking more to accentuate 
the Parisian atmosphere in the poses”: 
a charming portrait for Mademoisell« 
de Maupin; a group of drawings ol 
types and places—Little Parisian The- 
atre, Widow, Russian Bar—and two ot 
his New York scenes. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Evolution of Pereira 


PAINTINGS BY I. RICE PEREIRA, at the 
A.C.A. Gallery, are appropriately en- 
titled Evolution of a Painter, for a 
group of early works is shown in one 
gallery and this year’s output in an- 
other. It is not surprising to find that 
the earliest paintings are objective, for 
this artist’s work has always suggested 
to me, at least, that she had probed 
deeply into the relations of the shapes 
and forms of the extrinsic world before 
she summed up their essentials in sub- 
jective expression. 

It is interesting to see Miss Pereira’s 
progress through experimental phases 
in the early group to a final emergence 
in abstraction in Black Control. Two of 
these early canvases recall Leger, net 
only because machines are their themes, 
but further, because of their similarity 
to Leger’s cubistic designs based on 
realistic forms. 

The final phase reveals the artist’s 
maturity of expression. These paintings 
possess a dynamic power, yet they are 
full of delicate subtleties of linear pat- 
tern, unexpected yet congruous notes 
of brilliant color, an amazing resolu- 
tion of intricacy of detail into totality 
of effect. Miss Pereira’s work impresses 
one particularly in its power to suggest 
spatial relations through line, arbitrary 
perspective, unusual adjustment of 
planes. Some of these recent works 
have one painted glass superimposed 
upon another, producing a remarkable 
luminosity of light and color. It need 
hardly be said that all the paintings 
are remarkable for their decorative 
effects. (Until Dec. 28.) 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


St. Louis Honors Local Artists 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
which pursues one of the most dynamic 
acquisition policies in the country, not 
overlooking the talent in its own back 
yard, has announced the purchase of 
three works by local artists. 

Old-line St. Louisan, Wallace Hern- 
don Smith’s full length portrait of 
Fitzpatrick, famous staff-cartoonist of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Fred Con- 
way’s cubist-expressionist wax painting 
of The Green Bird, and E. Oscar Tha- 
linger’s semi-abstract Winter are cur- 
rently on view in the accessions gallery. 


Yellow Line: I. Rick Pereira. On View 
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Les deux femmes couchées: PAUL DELVAUX 


Delvaux Impresses With Surrealist Notes 


PAUL Devaux is holding an exhibi- 
tion, at the Julien Levy Gallery, under 
the auspices of the Belgian Government 
and His Excellence, Paul-Henri Svaak, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Belgium 
and President of the U.N. General As- 
sembly. That appears to be the sort of 
portentious introduction that might in- 
augurate a pretentiously stuffy exhi- 
bition. But it is nothing of the ‘kind, 
but an exposition of modern work of 
the dernier cri. 

The artist does not wish to be con- 
sidered a surrealist, because he is not 
affiliated with any such group, but that 
fact does not prevent his work being 
definitely surrealistic in its destruction 
of our known world and re-creation of 
it into a new, fantastic universe, where 
the vivid reality of objective forms 
makes their unreal setting more pro- 
vocative. Delvaux is an accomplished 
artist, his brushwork fluent, his drafts- 
manship impeccable, his designs firmly 
knit and his color appreciably conso- 
nant with his motives.-It would be im- 
possible not to think of Chirico in the 
architectural detail, or often of Ensor 
(particularly in Les Squellettes) and 


occasionally of Matisse in his ability to 


at A.C.A. Gallery 


imbue color harmony with subjective 
value. 

Delvaux’s ideology is, however, per- 
sonal and highly original. His placing 
of nude or partly-nude figures in set- 
tings that are in a sense minutely real- 
istic, yet entirely incongruous with any 
accepted ideas of landscape or interiors, 
is carried out with a successful bra- 
vura. The young woman who walks in 
broad daylight in Le Chemin de Ville, 
with a lighted candle in the foreground 
of the canvas while a diminishing pro- 
cession of figures winds through the 
background against a range of gleam- 
ing white mountains, is one of the 
most elaborate compositions. The figure 
of the kneeling girl bowing her head 
in La Table, or the nude leaning over 
the terrace in Nocturne compel one to 
share the artist’s fantasy through his 
gifts of expression. 

It is remarkable that with so many 
static, immobile figures on these can- 
vases that they convey a sense of sus- 
pended animation that seems only mo- 
mentarily kept in duress. (Until Jan. 
10.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ringling Museum Renovated 

It took ten years to clear away the 
legal tangle whereby the $15,000,000 
home, art collection and museum of the 
late John and Mabel Ringling became 
the property of the state of Florida 
(see Aug. 1 DiIGEsT), but since that 
time things have moved quickly. Di- 
rector A. Everett Austin, Jr., who went 
to Sarasota from the Wadsworth 
Atheneum this past autumn, announces 
that half of the extensive renovation 
program which he planned and is su- 
pervising will be completed by Christ- 
mas. 

Already open to the public are the 
three newly streamlined galleries hous- 
ing the Gothic wood sculpture, French, 
Dutch and Italian primitive paintings 
A number of the Venetian paintings, 
works by Titian, Veronese and Tin- 
toretto, have been moved to the Ring- 
ling residence which was designed as 
a Venetian palace, in order to make 
room in the overcrowded Museum. 
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Council of War: Kurt SELIGMANN 


Fantasmagoria From Brush of Kurt Seligmann 


Oms By Kurt SELIGMANN are being 
shown at the Durlacher Gallery, con- 
tinuing through Dec. 28. Fantasma- 
goria, surreal in approach and at the 
same time exuding the musty perfume 
of the baroque, is sensed in these con- 
vincing canvases. Philemon and Baucis 
fairly glows with its yellows veering 
into orange and red, the whole some- 
how muted. Prometheus might well in- 
spire a decorative carving and is not- 
able for its sweep and movement. 


Coast of Maine 


A pleasing serenity unites the work 
of two diverse watercolorists, William 
Cc. Ewing and Richard A. Kimball, who 
share the Milch Galleries through Dec. 
28. Both artists paint the Maine Coast 
country—Ewing with a searching eye 
for the pleasures Marin found there 
and Kimball in more direct but often 
communicative manner. 

Among the landscapes by Ewing, hung 
side by side with those of his fellow- 
exhibitor in peaceful harmony achieved 
through a mutual love for rock, tree 
and sky, are Waukeag, Pas Seul, Hill 
Farm and Clamdigger, all more force- 
ful impressions of a single theme. In 
Kimball's group we liked best Dogfish 
Ledges, Me.; Wonsqueak Harbor and 
Narvo Island, as well as a group of 
studies of Long Island fishing. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Return to the Bible 

Ten or twenty years ago a museum 
or gallery would have been hard put 
to assemble even a second-rate exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art depicting Bib- 
lical subjects. Today, coincident with a 
general popular spiritual trend, more 
and more of our better artists are 
turning to the Bible for material and 
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Minuet, a figure composition, inspired 
a fantasy in this reviewer. It sudden- 
ly seemed that were Guardi to have 
lived in our time he might very well 
have painted in much the same idiom. 
Initiation appeals technique-wise with 
its fluid whites and considered model- 
ing. White and black command a thinly 
washed green background in an effec- 
tive Midnight Sun. 

Also shown are drawings by the art- 
ist—BEN WOLF. 


inspiration. Already this season half a 
dozen such shows have been on 57th 
Street. The most recent is a group of 
prints by Letterio Calapai at the George 
Binet Gallery. 

Calapai is fluent in several variations 
of his media. He combines etching and 
engraving on copper; colored woodcuts 
printed on wood and incised for ac- 
cent; color woodcut combined with cop- 
per engraving to get unique results. 
Five engravings suggested by Wolfe’s 
Look Homeward Angel are among his 
best. Of particular interest is a folio 
of wood-engravings entitled The Negro 
Bible representing a series of 45 scenes 
from the Scriptures as seen through 
the eyes of a Negro boy. These prints 
are strongly designed and feelingly ex- 
ecuted.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Met Fund Passes Million Mark 


President William Church Osborn 
announces that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum had received $1,053,506 since the 
official opening of its diamond jubilee 
campaign in September. As a graceful 
and appropriate gesture, $3,622 was 
contributed to the fund from admis- 
sions to Knoedler’s centennial exhibi- 
tion of masterpieces (see Nov. 1 
DIGEST), celebrated in conjunction with 
the Museum’s 75th anniversary. 


Collectors Draw Lots 





COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN ART cut it’s 
annual melon, December 9, in a meet- 
ing at the Brevoort Hotel attended by 
about 400 people. Lots were drawn to 
determine the winners of 80 paintings, 
3 sculptures and 600 fine prints. A $5 
annual membership fee provided par- 
ticipation for 683 members from 36 
states and South Africa, Liberia, Bra- 
zil and Canada. The winners of the 
prints got either an aquatint by Will 
Barnet, an etching by Syd Brown, an 
etching by Stephen Csoka, a serigraph 
by Guy Maccoy or one of two color- 
woodcuts by Woldemar Neufeld. Prints 
were in editions of 100 each. Winners 
of the 83 paintings and sculptures are 
listed below: 


Constantine Abanavas, Figure, to Betty & Norman 
Martin. 

Constantine Abanavas, Still Life, to Mrs. A. Shaw. 

Sperry Andrews, 7rees, to Miss Vina S. Gould. 

Harold Baumbach, Picket Fence, to Mrs. H. T. 
Martin. 

Ariane Beigneux, /sland, to Mrs. H. J. Bernhart. 

Lu Belmont, Rehearsal, to Mrs. Claude B. Lambe 

Florence Bishop. Scarecrow, to Albert Rayner. 

Louis Bosa, Harvest, to Dr, F. P. Lord. 

Minerva Bourne, Woods, to Stephen Mahoney. 


Edmund Brucker, Circus, to Virginia Burdick. 
Leontine Camprubi, Fantasy, to Mrs. Colin C 
Girvan. 


Virginia Cuthbert, Park, to Mrs. Oliver J. Sarnes 
Gene Chariton, Yachts, to Mrs. Erik H. Green. 
Stephen Csoka, 7rio, to Capt. J. C. Lewis. 
Stephen Csoka, Circus People, to Admiral Belknap 


George Daniell, Seagulls, to Mrs. Kenneth Lip 
scomb. 
Nassos Daphnis, Shells, to Mrs. Ruth Roberts. 


Harry Dix. Canal, to Mrs. Agnes O'Dea. 

Stephen Dorland, Moonlight, to Mrs. Ray P. Foote 
Martin Dutkovich, Dusk, to Mrs. Dana Carroll 
Briggs Dyer, Ann Arbor, to N. 8S. Bienstock. 
Merwyn Eaton, Fountain, to Mrs. Murray Sargent 


Charles Egri, Side-Road, to Roger de Got. 
Peter Fingesten, Ageless (sculpture), to S. Roth- 
bort. 


Thomas Fogarty, Surf, to Mrs. Thomas Robins, Jr 
Theodore Fried, Reading, to Louise Merrill. 
Ruth Egri, Sun Worshippers, to Mrs. Ben Gold 
stein. 
Robert Glass, Seated Figure 
Geo. Burke. 
Robert Glass, Eve (sculpture), to Fred Tobias. 
Sidney Gross, Head, to Mrs. 8S. W. Alderfer. 
Samuel Grunvald, Sunday, to Mrs. G. S. Alberts 
Samuel Grunvald, Conversation, to Mrs. E. Frazier 
Agnes Hart, Landscape, to Mrs. John Gerdes. 
Theo Hios, Landscape, to J. A. Herwitz. 
James Hogg, Sunday, to Mrs. Alice G. Korff. 
Roger Holt, Buildings, to Mr. B. Wade. 
Gerard Hordyk, Dancer, to Miss Marianne Virdone 
Betty Kathe, Cottage, to Elmer Adler. 
Bernard Klonis, River, to Mrs. Francis G. Huyck 
Eve Kottgen, Landscape, to Frank Reale. 
Sigmund Koslow, Farms, to Dr. J. A. P. Millet 
Walter Kuhlman, Farm, to Mrs. John Wexley. 
Walter Kuhlman. California. to C. L. Pfeiffer. 
Pietro Lazzari, Road, to Mrs. Emma Townsend 
Lawrence Lebduska, Stags, to Mrs. Irma Fortunato 
Lawrence Lebduska, Companions, to Eric Ewenson 
Ingeborg Leese, Abstraction, to Mrs. F. Newmer., Jr 
Charlotte Lermont, Wind, to Albert Cooperman. 
Sidnee Livingston, Figure. to Saul H. Freedman 
Einar Lunden, Field. to Lloyd N. Day. 
Robert Mackellar, Sand Dune, to Miss M. M 
Kirby. 
Herman Mitnitsky, Backyard, to Camilla McKinney 
Woldemar Neufeld, The Meadow, to Edna B 
Manner 
Maureen O'Connor, Promenade, to Chas. L. Wachter. 
Virginia Piccassi, Hartford, to Fred Wells. 
John C. Pellew, Landscape, to Ted Kozlow. 
Louise Pershing, Eeny, Meeny, to Watson White 
Geno Pettit, Yellow Figure, to Mrs. John Rathme!l 
Philip Pieck, Figure. to Mrs. L. C. Bayer. 
Anthony Pisciotta, Fantasy, to W. B. Sanford. 
Walter Plate, Head, to Mrs. J. B. Copenhefer. 
Frances Pratt, Gladioli, to Mrs. Jas. W. O'Connor 
Frances Pratt. Bouquet, to Mrs. H. M. Sharp. 
Leonard Pytlak, Inlet, to Mrs. Walter Ramsay, J! 
Leslie Randall, Clam Diggers, to Herman Shapir¢ 
Ralph Ray, Mergansers, to Kay J. Warburg. 
Stephanie Reynolds, The Photograph, to Mrs. C 
P. Wood. 
Chris Ritter, Landscape, to Barbara Bond. 
Henry Sexton, Pattern. to Florence Van Sickler. 
Henry Sexton, Landscape, to Richard Pleasant. 
Dorothy Sherry, Shipyard, to Mrs. J. C. Lewis 
Maurice Sievan, City, to Mrs. C. G. Smith. 
Leighton Smith, Carnival, to Helen Guirtsman 
Leighton Smith, News Kiosk, to Mrs. B. Hardy 
Smith. 
Eva Stein, E/ms, to Mrs. H. C. Hofheimer. 
Alf J. Stromsted, The Lake, to Mrs. Alex. Karpov 
Herbert B. Tschudy, Menonite, to Mrs. Stowe 
Myers. 
Herbert Tschudy, Quarry, to Lina Frankenstein. 
Herbert Tschudy, Ohio, to Mrs. E. M. Waith. 
Hazel Ware, Bouquet, to Mr. F. Madden. 
Drucilla Wing, The Duck, to Mrs. Kyra Springer 
Drucilla Wing, Chickens, to Benedict Virdone. 
Katharine Wright, Abstraction, to Mary A. Webster 
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In Memoriam 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, an exhibition of 
ceramics and jewelry by Fred Farr 
will be closing and a show of paintings 
by Ben-Zion will be opening, to con- 
tinue through January 4, at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery. Farr has previously 
been known as a mural and easel paint- 
er. There are no signs of the neophyte 
in his new venture, however. 

Ben-Zion’s exhibition is entitled “De 
Profundis” and constitutes a dirge and 
In Memoriam for the six million Jew- 
ish people who were massacred during 
the war. There is a sameness and an 
intensity about all the paintings—there 
are ten gouaches and two oils—that 
might make either for monotony or for 
strength, depending upon the spectator. 
This reviewer found them very moving 
and passionate. Most are packed com- 
positions of slightly abstracted heads, 
distorted Old-World Jewish prototypes, 
with outlining forms suggesting barbed 
wire. 

Ben-Zion explains: “I chose the patri- 
archic type because their humiliation 
was the deepest, for they had the 
strength of character and rare courage 
to keep to their belief and mode of liv- 
ing inwardly as well as outwardly— 
and because the mockery of the mur- 
derers must have reached hell’s hilarity 
in handling these martyrs.” 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Escape from Realism 


The paintings by Khmeluk at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, still lifes, fig- 
ures and landscapes, are carried out 
with the sort of passionate elan that 
marks the work of Soutine. But there is 
no resemblance in palette, none of 
Soutine’s glowing reds or dazzling 
greens, but an arresting color pattern 
of closely-related low notes. 

The intensity of the artist’s expres- 
sion in these canvases is heightened 
by distortions of form that often appear 
to contribute to the unity of the com- 
position, but again often, as in the arms 
and hands of Fillette Assise, seem a 
meaningless escape from realism. The 
fluidity of Khmeluk’s brushwork and 
the richness of his pigment are assets 
in all the work. Occasionally in some 
of the still lifes, this fluency of brush- 
ing and lack of formal definition pro- 
duces a smeary effect, but in Nature 
Morte au Melon, the play of forms and 
the allurement of delectable pigment 
achieve distinction. (Until Dec. 21.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Wolfgang Paalen Exhibits 


Paintings by Wolfgang Paalen are 
being featured by the Nierendorf Gal- 
lery through December. Highly per- 
sonal in approach, the exhibits are 
valid testaments to Paalen’s sensitivity, 
feeling for movement and concern with 
spacial problems. Starscape is a soft 
inter-planetary concept; balanced forms 
keynote Nova, while El Velorio is not- 
able for its depth perception. Adobe 
color has been brought into play along 
With blue and red accents in three 
Panels in one, titled L’Age D’or. Paint- 
ings and drawings on handmade Mexi- 
can-Indian papers are also present, the 
Material utilized contributing in no 
Small measure to the effectiveness of 
the work.—BEN WOLF. 
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Elizabeth E. Navas, Trustee of the Louise C. Murdock Estate Art Fund, 
continues her thoughtful purchasing for the collection that has done so much to 
make Wichita (Kansas) an art center. The eight works selected for the seventh 
annual presentation to the Wichita Art Museum are consistent with Mrs. Navas’ 
policy of combining representative examples by contemporary artists with earlie? 
works that have direct bearing on the development of American art. 

A particularly happy selection for the 1946 group is Joseph DeMartini’s low- 


keyed, moody and dramatic Thunder Rock, it’s striking 
rich blue-greys and blacks. Walt Kuhn is 


against 


white cliffs spotted 
represented by his strong, 


Acrobat in White & Silver (reproduced) ; Mitchell Siporin by a dynamic, intricately 
designed war commentary, Winter Line; and Anne Poor by a watercolor. A delicate 
watercolor by Charles Demuth, Rise of the Prism, points the way to later abstract 
painting. Three portraits by now unknown painters of the early 19th century, 
simple and direct in approach, fill in still another phase of our art heritage. 


Kosa Combines Skill and Imagination 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS by Emil J. 
Kosa, Jr., at the Macbeth Gallery, are 
landscapes in which figures are occa- 
sionally incidents of design. Kosa’s 
marked accomplishment in watercolor 
is the felicitous meeting of imaginative 
conception and its technical expression. 
The freedom of his sweeping brush con- 
tinues to build up soundness of design 
in personal terms of form and color. 
The oils are a departure; while they 
do not achieve the success of his water- 
colors, it is pleasing to find an artist 
adventuring from the security of a fa- 
miliar medium into a new one. 

Among the watercolors, The Little 
Shelter is outstanding. The contrast of 
the shadowed water of the little harbor 
and the gleaming expanse outside is 
subtley conveyed. Los Angeles Plaza is 
another noteworthy item, in which the 
sharp linear pattern of the empty 
benches and the drooping foliage of 
the trees are skillfully incorporated in 
a pattern of light and shadow. First 
Touch of Frost, appealing in its modu- 





lations of color and richness of tex- 
tures, comes off handsomely among the 
oils as does Cottonwoods, in which the 
play of light on depths of foliage sup- 
plements the firm design. (Until Dec. 
28.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Finger Painting by Stareck 


Finger paintings usually call to my 
mind the critique of Dr. Johnson on a 
dog standing on his hind legs or a 
woman preaching, to the effect that 
any admiration awakened by these acts 
was not for their value, but that they 
could be performed at all. Finger paint- 
ings by Edgar Stareck, at the Laurel 
Gallery, however, call for serious ap- 
praisal. The artist has in general passed 
beyond the happy accident period into 
well-considered designs. The majority 
of these works do not suggest the dab- 
bling fingers that created them, but 
stand on their own merits as works 


of art. This short exhibition closed De- 
cember 14.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Fantasy and Charm 

A diversified Christmas exhibition 
may be viewed at the Perls Gallery. 
Not only have paintings and drawings 
by the regular members of the gallery 
been included with an eye to the holi- 
day shopper, but moderately priced 
drawings and watercolors by outstand- 
ing French painters are present as well. 

Flying Fish by Tschacbasov is a pow- 
erful fantasy with its rich reds and 
greens. The Migrant, from the brush 
of Karl Priebe, utilizes a persistent 
whippoorwill in an effective nocturne, 
while a frightening cat walks alone in a 
thinly washed offering by John Mas- 
teller. Decorative is the word for Siesta, 
a recent oil from the studio of Cuha’s 
talented Mario Carreno. Frederick 
Papsdorf employs his primitive ap- 
proach in the depiction of flora and 
fauna, while whimsically inclined Carol 
Blanchard portrays the most commodi- 
ous lower-berth yet viewed by the 
writer in an altogether charming can- 
vas titled Night In the Pullman Car. 
Ink drawings by Darrel Austin demon- 
strate this painter’s draftsmanship and 
feeling for line.—B. W. 


At the Luyber Galleries 


A fine and intimate selection of paint- 
ings and prints, reasonably-priced for 
the .modest collector, comprises the 
yuletide exhibition at the Luyber Gal- 
lery where paintings and prints by fa- 
miliar and new names amiably mingle. 
There are a large Xavier Gonzalez 
watercolor ($150); a very handsome, 
small Revington Arthur oil, The Rider 
($75); gracefully executed Horses by 
Vincent Spagna ($150); a vigorous view 
of Saguaros by Richard Florsheim 
($90); two imaginative Memories of 
the Sea by Ben Wolf ($75-$100); and a 
charming watercolor by Ann Brockman 
($30). Among the work by comparative 
newcomers are a moody landscape by 
Eleanore Mizzy; a cool grey-green, 
semi-abstract by Dorothy Andrews; a 
very fresh painting which makes vig- 
orous capital of a studio corner by Jack 
Hall, gouaches by Judith Rothschild. 
Other notable entries include work by 
Lowell Bobletter, Hazel McKinley, Wil- 
liam McNulty and Harry Dix. 

For the collector of modern jewelry 
the gallery has a large display of ear- 
rings, rings, brooches and necklaces, 
designed in silver by Arthur King, 
starting at $10.—J. K. R. 


Christmas Sale at Downtown 


You’ll have to act fast to see most of 
the works now on display at the Down- 
town Galleries, for more than half of 
the original exhibits were sold by the 
end of the first week. Replacements, 
however, are being made as needed. 
Noted during our visit were a small 
Wesley Lea oil, Plateau Flowers ($125) ; 
a large Rainey Bennet circus water- 
color ($100); a substantial but sensi- 
tive floral in watercolor by Edmund 
Lewandowski ($200); an Algiers gou- 
ache by Mitchell Siporin ($125); a 
beautiful Karl Zerbe gouache, Broken 
Mirror, $250; two paintings by the late 
Arthur Dove, one, Terre Verte, Golden 
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Art af CBkitieas Along TFifty-Seventh a 


By the Staff of the Digest 


Ochre hung in Stieglitz’s office, and a 
new Jack Levine oil, Gentleman from 
the South ($450). 

The sculpture selection alternates be- 
tween the strength and tenderness of 
William Zorach’s human and animal 
figures and William Steig’s perplexed 
or pert human animals. Also included 
are a group of Steig’s original draw- 
ings for his last few books ($25); a 
rare Stuart Davis silkscreen print ($75) 
and six atmosvheric Reuben Tam water- 
colors ($35-$60).—-J. K. R. 


The Kraushaar Group 

Art for Christmas is displayed at the 
Kraushaar Gallery, where paintings 
and drawings by a variety of artists 
are offered at a price range of $12- 
$150. Outstanding are a striking char- 
acterization of Mme. de Vol by Guy 
Pene du Bois, oil on paper ($150); a 
fine drawing by Andree Ruellan ($75); 
an over-mantle watercolor by James 
Penney ($75); a group of monoprints 
by Prendergast ($90) and works by 
Boardman Robinson, Stewart Klonis, 
Dean Fausett.—J. K. R. 


From the Midtown Stable 

A Christmas Group Exhibition is cur- 
rently on view at the Midtown Gal- 
leries. First-rate drawings and paint- 
ings both in watercolor and oil key- 
note this group offering by members of 
the Gallery. Among the drawings par- 
ticularly noted is a seasonal offering 
titled The Nativity by Fred Nagler. 
Girl Eating Sandwich by Isabel Bishop 
is a good example by this sensitive por- 
trayer of mens Americanus. 

Outstanding oils include: Summer 
Night by William Thon, and Mother 
and Child by Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
an idyllic concept of childhood—whim- 
sical yet bittersweet somehow. Water- 
colors of special note are: Dong King- 
man’s Piqua, Ohio, a colorful essay; 
Waldo Peirce’s The Haunted House, 
rhythmic in approach. Not to be over- 
looked are gouaches by Emlen Etting 
and William Palmer.—B. W. 


For the Print Collector 


The print collector will find a fine 
selection of contemporary graphic work 
at the Seligmann Gallery where the 
standard is high and price range, mod- 
erate—$8 to $60 with a good number 
$20 and under. Distinguished among an 
outstanding group, many of them re- 
cent prizewinners, are fluid lithographs 
by Will Barnet (a tender study, The 
Book, $30), and George Biddle (par- 
ticularly his graceful Three Heads, 
$20). Among the etchers, John Taylor 
Arms, Gordon Grant and Armin Lan- 
deck are well represented. 

Other fine prints include Lewis Dan- 
iel’s Lincoln, an American Symbol, $15; 
Jean de Marco's stylized St. Francis; 
Arthur Heintzelman’s drypoint, Amish 
Boy, $30; Peter Helck’s essay in vivid 
representation, Jack Baretto’s Barn, 
$20; Irwin D. Hoffman’s moving illus- 
tration for Job’s plea, Earth Cover not 
thou my blood, $20; Laurence Kupfer- 
man’s original, Fantasia Americana 
1880, $15; Claire Leighton’s group of 


wood-engravings; Bertram Goodman's 
color lithograph, Railroad Cut, $15, 
and Jack Markow’s rhythmic Aban- 
doned Carousel, $20.—J. K. R. 


Three Who Saw Service 


The annual group show at the Ward 
Eggleston Galleries includes the work 
of three ex-service men, making a 
debut in the art world—Philip Held, 
Herbert Pratt and James F. Southard, 
augmented by paintings by Paul Ogden, 
a regular exhibitor in this gallery. 

Held’s canvas, Night—20th Street, is 
an imaginative rendering of a prosaic 
scene, the moon riding through broken 
clouds lending a mystic quality to the 
urban landscape. Pratt’s Philippine 
Village, a watercolor, conveys a feeling 
of an exotic world, ably sustained by 
interplay of linear and color patterns. 
Southard’s By the River combines the 
mass of a dark, old building sharply de- 
fined against a warm sky and acute 
points of land running out into the blue 
water in a well-considered and ably 
brushed composition. 

Paul Ogden contributes three land- 
scapes marked by sound brushwork and 
harmonious design in a rather roman- 
tic vein.—M. B. 


Among the Modern French 

Selected works by 20th Century art- 
ists are now being shown at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery. Outstanding in the 
exhibition is a rather recent Chagall 
titled The Sea, 1945. This poetic painter 
has called upon a variety of blues to 
create a dream-like fantasy that ranks 
high among his canvases. Christmas 
Roses and Sassafrass, oil (1944), by 
Henri Matisse, though a loose impres- 
sion, shows the artist’s superb organi- 
zation and color at its best. Amusing 
is Brancusi’s The Chief. Among the 
Rouaults a tiny oil (1937) titled Christ 
In Landscape, is a little gem. Man and 
Birdcage (1943) oil, by Rufino Tamayo, 
is a fine example dynamically com- 
posed. Women, Birds, Stars (gouache, 
1942), by Joan Miro, is remembered 
for its linear inventiveness and appeal- 
ing blue-greens.—B. W. 


Colorful Klonis Watercolors 


A group of fresh, breezy watercolors 
of young girls prancing on summer 
beaches and colorful, semi-abstracted 
nature fantasies may seem an odd 
choice for a Christmas show, but for 
some unfathomable reason many of the 
smaller watercolors by Bernard Klonis, 
now hanging at the: Grand Central 
Galleries, suggest‘ presents. Generally, 
it is a pleasant show, filled with the 
movement of graceful figures and the 
spray of stormy seas. Things of the 


Woods and Bounties of Nature are 
particularly attractive in color and 
mood. Prices range from $75 to $325 


for some of the very large pictures. 
(Through December.)—J. G. 


Serigraphs as Presents 


Collectors with a budget—as well as 
those without—will do well to look into 
the Serigraph Galleries where prints 
by well-known artist-members can be 
bought for as little as $5, with a top 
price of $10. On our personal shopping 
list would be Robert Gwathmey’s bold, 
strong Singing &€ Mending ($10); Mary 
Van Blarcom's swirling Thine is the 
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Kingdom ($10); Edward Landon’s 
gracefully abstracted Sheherezade 
($10); Ruth Gikow’s Celebration ($5). 
The gallery will also solve your greet- 
ing card problem with signed original 
serigraphs—they look good in frames 
too—at $.50 to $2.50.—J. K. R. 


Federated Moderns 


Sculpture and drawings by members 
of the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors are on view in an ex- 
hibition at the Chinese Gallery, through 
Dec. 30. 

Drawings take the spotlight in this 
Christmas exhibition, as in Contented 
Lion by Mark A. Datz, an ink notation 
calling to mind the animal studies of 
Delacroix. Mother and Child by Milton 
Avery demonstrates the same economy 
linearly to be found in the synthesist’s 
oils. Blacks are brought into powerful 


‘play in Pictograph by Adolph Gottlieb, 


while Morris Davidson well composes 
The Tempter. Anne Eisner indicates 
her ability to combine a pictorial and 
plastic approach. Harpist by Theodore 
Fried has understanding of design and 
adroitly attenuated forms. New Mexico 
17 by Beulah Stevenson achieves depth 
and mood simultaneously.—B. W. 


Two Centuries of Americans 


The Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies join hands in an exhibition now 
current at the Babcock Galleries, titled 
Selected Intimate Paintings by Ameri- 
ean Artists. Among the contemporary 
exhibits there are attractive examples 
by John Costigan, Lewis Daniel, Martin 
Friedman, Jean Liberte, John McCoy, 
Douglas Gorsline and Gail Symon. 

Headliners from the 19th Century in- 
clude Landscape by Albert T. Ryder, 
an unusual and seemingly rather early 
essay in which one senses an uncommon 
interest on the painter’s part in the 
employment of the texture of his can- 
vas. The Red Feather by Winslow Ho- 
mer demonstrates the painter’s ability 
to combine figure and landscape con- 
vincingly, while Man Resting On Table 
by Thomas Eakins is a vigorous im- 
pression reminding the reviewer of his 
more familiar Chess Players. An at- 
mospheric oil by George Inness titled 
Approaching Storm is far larger in con- 
cept than its actual physical size. Alice 
Meynell by John Singer Sargent is at 
once thoughtful and introspective and 
underscores the tragedy of his self-de- 
structive facility elsewhere seen. Mother 
and Child, a romantic oil by Robert 
L. Newman reveals an ideological kin- 
ship pigmentally with Daumier. Through 
January 4.—B. W. 


In Modern Mode 


A Christmas potpourri of art in the 
very modern vein occupies the Betty 
Parsons Gallery through December. 
Devotees of advanced art-forms will 
find many pieces to their liking among 
the array of oils, watercolors, gouaches, 
a framed picture done in colored ce- 
ment, pastels, crayon drawings, sculp- 
ture in bronze, stone and wood. Almost 
every modern idiom is represented: the 
pure abstraction of Slobotkina, the 
psycho - abstract-surrealism of Boris 
Margo, impressionist - representational 
by Lawrence Kupferman, whimsy by 
Hedda Sterne, symbolism by Alfonse 
Ossorio, representationalism by J. J. 
Dodge, romanticism by Herbert Leo- 
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Sisters: PETER FINGESTEN. On View at Contemporary Arts 


More than 100 pictures are offered in 
Contemporary Arts’ current group of 
“Paintings for Christmas,” which should 
provide a happy hunting ground for the 
modest collector who will find much to 
his liking, whether his preference be 
out-and-out modern or just plain solid 
“contemporary.” 

Ranging in price from $50 to $350, 
the exhibition mingles work by gallery 
familiars with pictures by many new 
names. Among the works checked un- 
der $100 we noted a small oil by Theo 


pold, chiaroscuro by Walter Murch and 
classical decoration by Pietro Lazzari. 
With a couple of exceptions, the qual- 
ity is uniformly high.—A. L. 


School of Paris 


Probably the most charming bit of 
whimsy found along 57th Street this 
holiday season is hung where it was not 
necessarily expected—in the collection 
of modern French paintings, drawings 
and prints at the Kleemann Galleries, 
through December. You can give it as 
a gay Christmas present—but only if 
$3,500 gifts are de rigeur in your cir- 
cle, for the signature on this delightful, 
large pastel is Picasso, dated 1921. 
Other Picasso exhibits are less expen- 
sive. 

Lithographs, in black and white and 
color, form a handsome group in the 
exhibition and include two glowing 
prints by Rouault; a sketchy, action 
print and another more tranquil one by 
Braque; a colored Interior with Figures 
by Bonnard; some beautiful prints by 
Renoir and Gauguin, and three of the 
original posters by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Among the drawings are a fresh and 
free portrait by De Segonzac; a charm- 
ing nude by Rodin and other figure 
studies by Matisse, Bonnard, Maillol, 
Renoir and Despiau.—J. K. R. 


A Portrait for Christmas 


Stumped for a Christmas present for a 
family man? Visit Portraits, Inc., where 
pastel drawings of children by Hester 
Miller and portrait figurines by Helen 


Hios, which compresses much color ex- 
citement into tiny frame ($65); a finely 
executed, moody street scene by Roger 
Holt ($75); an attractive circus study 
by Hannah Moscon ($60); a woodland 
watercolor by Frances Pratt ($60); a 
romantic view of a chicken house by 
Vivian de Pinna ($75); a striking, large 
semi-abstract by Sperry Andrews ($50): 
a dramatic study of Intermission fig- 
ures by Dorothy Sherry ($85); a water- 
color by Minerva Bourne ($75) and a 
graceful floral by Stromsted.—J. K. R. 


Blair are displayed as gift suggestions. 
The drawings, which offer a pageant of 
youthful models, well captured in their 
various moods, all attest to Miss Miller's 
sensitive talent. If you decide to present 
a friend with the gift of his or her 
child’s portrait the gallery will send a 
card announcing the fact. Portrait fee 
is $250. The figurines, which can be 
commissioned at $200, portray the child 
in full figure—J. K. R. 


In the Village 


Holiday offerings from Christmas 
cards to oil paintings are being pre- 
sented at the Carl Ashby Gallery, in 
Greenwich Village. Moderately priced, 
from $10 to $50, the paintings include 
decorative views of New Orleans by 
Virginia Paccassi; a simplified Girl 
With Cat by Edith Schloss, appealing 
both in its surface technique and sub- 
ject matter; Saxophone Player, an 
amusing essay employing a_ semi- 
abstract approach from the brush of 
the gallery’s director, Carl Ashby; 
Pigeon, by Estelle Grey, a study of an 
insecure bird but recently evicted from 
his sheltering nest. George Morrison 
and Martin Bloom score with their ink 
drawings which are among the most 
modestly priced of these suggested 
Yuletide gifts.—B. W. 


Christmas Suggestions 


The Galerie Neuf has a large display 
of paintings, prints, drawings and 
sculpture on sale through Jan. 8 at a 

[Please turn to page 31) 
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Letter From Paris 
By Taissa Kellman 


DESPITE THE FACT that Paris is still 
not just the way it was the last time 
that Elliott Paul saw it, there are 
many inspiring things to be seen here 
today. Most important, of course, is the 
impressive program that has accom- 
panied the holding of the UNESCO con- 
ference here in Paris. Along with high- 
ly illustrative displays by the members 
of the United Nations of their sci- 
entific-technical-intellectual advances, 
Parisiens have been regaled with dem- 
onstrations of all things good in the 
arts. The cultural agenda has featured 
everything from Laurence Olivier’s King 
Lear to the Musée d’Art Moderne’s gi- 
gantic exposition of the fine arts. 

As has been officially stated, it is 
the aim of UNESCO “to extend recip- 
rocal comprehension and mutual re- 
spect between people.” The art expo- 
sition at this museum certainly will 
help to accomplish this aim. 

The largest section of the show was 
naturally dominated by the School of 
Paris, for almost every category, be it 
Refugee artists from Central Europe 
or Spanish artists in France, or even 
French artists in the U. S., is integrally 
connected with the fountainhead of 
French art. The American section, which 
was not of great size (in number or 
dimension of canvas), was extremely 
exhilarating for its clarity and vigor. 
Gwathmey’s Work Song, Rattner’s Yel- 
low Table, Schanker’s October and the 
groups by Tschacbasov, Weber and 
Zerbe looked especially good. 

A show of this kid is a good way 


of making national comparisons of 
merit and then finding out that such 
a procedure is pointless. For the most 
beautiful thing to see is how each coun- 
try and each school has influenced the 
other so that real boundaries do not 
exist. Thus, perhaps, the aim of 
UNESCO has had a real advance by 
the presentation of such a show. 
a * * 


One of the things a visitor notices 
in Paris is the way billboard space has 
been dominated by the arts. Instead of 
being confined to subway study of a 
pulchritudinous smile, here one is quiet- 


_ly informed that the Metro (subway) 


workers are exhibiting their paintings 
and sculpture this month and that all 
those interested should attend because 
admission is free. Also, the biggest ele- 
vated poster on my street corner is one 
that announces a showing of represen- 
tative Swiss art. 
\ a 


Enrico Donati, the Italian 
from New York City, is enjoying a big 
one-man show now and the press has 
received it very well. André Breton 
wrote a foreword to Donati's catalogue 
and ended by saying, as he did in New 
York, that he loved Donati’s work as 
he did a night in May. Perhaps that is 
what could serve as a measuring rod 
in this case, for his more turbulent 
canvases seem much more finely ma- 
ture than the dreamy, vague things that 
make up the preponderance of the show. 

* * * 


Vertes has been royally welcomed 
back to France by the reception that 
his new one-man show received from 
the buying public. The entire show (50 


painter 


pieces) was sold on the opening day. 
Vertés looked more than a little pleased 
when last seen. 

* * + 


Probably the most up and coming, 
young-minded gallery in Paris is the 
Galerie de France, which is mainly in- 
terested in helping the newer develop- 
ments in painting. Their current show 
is featuring the work of Fougeron, 
Gischia, Pignon, Robin, Tailleux and 
TalCoat. Though Pignon and Fougeron 
are the best known in this group, the 
real credit should go to some brilliant 
efforts on the part of Tailleux and Tal- 
Coat whose canvases contain breadth, 
interest and terrific color. One gets the 
feeling that if something new and re- 
vitalizing happens, it probably will be 
because this gallery and its painters 
were active. 

* x ~ 

Arbit Blatas has returned from Bel- 
gium where he has just completed ar- 
rangements for a big one-man show. 
His Paris show was very well-received. 
This environment seems to agree with 
him. 

* * * 

A small show of Magie de la Realite 
is being very well patronized here, and 
bears comparison to the show on the 
same subject held in the Museum of 
Modern Art last year. There are some 
fine canvases by Lepri, Tanguy, Ber- 
man and others. One of the artists rep- 
resented, Humblot, who is having a 
show of his own at another gallery, is 
particularly exciting for his marvelous 
color: greens, blacks, and startling 
whites that are the perfect instruments 
for depicting the bleak seacoast in Brit- 
tany that he paints. 
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Lent on the Coast 
By Arthur Millier 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER the 
Santa Barbara Museum presents a 37- 
item exhibition of international, ultra- 
modern paintings owned by the city’s 
private collectors. This is the third ex- 
hibition of national importance the 
museum has staged this year, the others 
being Wright Ludington’s celebrated 
group of Frénch paintings and the Ar- 
thur Sachs collection of old master 
works which weathered the war in 
Paris. 

Mr. Ludington lent the most impres- 
sive paintings in the present exhibit; 
the great Carnival tryptich by Max 
Beckmann and the Divers and Three 
Musicians by Fernand Leger. 

The two large French paintings face 
the German’s tryptich in dramatic con- 
trast. Beckmann’s crowded canvases 
unite strongly modelled, realistic fig- 
ures of circus folk in a composition 
which has the substantial richness of 
three-dimensional painting yet  pre- 
serves mural flatness. The impact of 
the work is a total one, the various 
aesthetic and technical means being 
finally fused by the “painterly” style. 

Leger, on the contrary, keeps his 
aesthetic means rigorously separate. 
Line is one thing, modelling another 
and areas of various colors are still 
others. The effect is gained by the way 
each element plays against the others. 
Where Leger’s style may be compared 
to ancient polyphony, Beckmann’s is 
that of an orchestra in which individual 
voices are lost in a totality of sound. 

Among the 34 other works, lent vari- 
ously by Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Lackner, 
Mr .and Mrs. Burton G. Tremaine, Jr. 
(for the Miller Co., Meriden, Conn.), 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Morgenroth and 
the museum, Miro’s The Cat’s Whiskers 
is a ghostly gag, Picasso’s Lady with 
Fan is an agreeable workout in ab- 
stract, line-bounded planes and his Leda 
and the Swan is one of his sculptural 
monstrosities. 

The Dalis, Tanguys, Braques and 
Rico Lebruns, mostly from Ludington, 
are as fine as they come. Tamayo, Kan- 
dinsky, Helion, Milton Avery, Hans Arp 
and Paul Klee and, in watercolor, the 
English moderns, Ceri Richards, Paul 
Nash, John Piper, John Tunnard and 
Henry Moore, are others represented, 
the two latter most impressively. 

A group of landscapes by Beckmann, 
lent by the Lackners, are done in a 
pictorial shorthand of dark and light 
which seems forced beside the delicacy 
of Matisse’s little Red Beach. The Beck- 
mann flower picture, lent by the Mor- 
genroths, is altogether handsome, prob- 
ably because it uses the rich colors 
lacking in the landscapes. 

The museum is also featuring an ex- 
hibition of 80 New Mexican santos, a 
collection formed by Jan Kleijkamp and 
Ellis Monroe, New York, which is be- 
ginning a tour of five Pacific Coast art 
museums. 


Museums Buy Modern 


The Kootz Gallery announces the 
sale of the following paintings: Picto- 
genic Fragments by Adolph Gottlieb, 
purchased by the Museum of Modern 
Art and Walt by Carl Holty; purchased 
by the Addison Gallery. 
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Time in the Service 
By William Arthur Smith 

Occasionally I hear a veteran be- 
moaning time spent in the service as 
“wasted,” so far as his career in art is 
concerned. It seems to me that for 
those of us who came through the war 
safely, this attitude inclines toward 
pessimism. The experiences of war, 
grim and otherwise, are a_ valuable 
source of material for ex-servicemen 
who are trying to express themselves 
graphically. Seeing foreign countries 
under circumstances of stress, and ob- 
serving people coping with basic emo- 
tional problems is extremely moving, 
and I know that many ex-GI’s are 
aware of how significant the experience 
can be in their work. While speaking 
recently to the group of veterans who 
are taking advantage of the free classes 
in illustration at the Society’s club- 
house, I inquired and found that each 
member of the class felt that his time 
in the service had contributed some- 
thing of value to his art. 


I cherish my own experience in China 
and don’t regret any of the time spent 
there. Not only the inevitable unpleas- 
ant things, but also the many happy 
experiences that occurred seemed to 
give me a better understanding of the 
Chinese people. I recall being stranded 
in Chengtu, Szechuan, for a few days 
while I was enroute to north China 
on a mission into Japanese territory. 
One day when I was walking about 
the city I heard a small Chinese kid 
yell, “Pon zuh May Kuo bing!” (Big 
fat American soldier!) Since he didn’t 
expect me to understand his words, he 
was amazed and delighted when I 
turned and laughingly said, “Ne so ho 


Drawing by William Arthur Smith 
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dze!” (You’re a skinny monkey!) He 
tagged after me jabbering good- 
naturedly and enjoying the fact that I 
was answering him in Chinese. 

In a short time there was a very 
large group of children following and 


joining in the fun. 


Since many G.I.s were extremely un- 
friendly to the Chinese, a number of 
adults stopped to see what was going 
on. They seemed deeply appreciative 
of the fact that I was playing with the 
kids, and speaking, even though clums- 
ily, in their own tongue. One old gen- 
tleman, the manager of a tea house, 
walked over and invited me to come 
into his establishment. The sight of an 
American in a tea house caused the 
characteristically curious Chinese a 
great deal of excitement and soon there 
was such a mob both inside the tea- 
house and on the street outside, that I 
couldn’t see anything but grinning Chi- 
nese faces. 

During the conversation with my 
host over a hot cup of green tea the 
crowd of onlookers grew and grew. 
There was one little girl who was just 
big enough to see over the top of the 
table and I asked her in Chinese if I 
might draw her picture. Since there 
were so many of her friends and rela- 
tives there, she overcame her shyness 
and nodded assent. I took out a draw- 
ing pad and made a sketch of her which 
I signed in English and Chinese and 
gave to her. All the spectators were 
fascinated at seeing a drawing made. 


When I left, a little boy grasped my 
hand and pressed a Chinese five-cent 
coin into my palm, asking me to please 
come back the next day. 

The opportunity to be with common 
people of an entirely different culture, 
to make friends and live with them, is 
something I'll always be grateful for. 
The increased human _ understanding 
that comes from such experiences is 
inspiring. 

The impact of the war has had the 
effect of maturing the work of many 
of the established artists, as well as 
bringing into prominence the work of 
heretofore unknown talents. Moreover, 
there is a great number of young men 
who are just beginning to develop a 
previously submerged desire to draw. 
They are individuals who have re- 
evaluated their aims and had their de- 
sire to express themselves crystallized 
as a result of their war experiences. 
The opportunities afforded by the G.I. 
Bill of Rights has been an added in- 
centive. 

All the members of the Society of 
Illustrators who are giving time to the 
program for the veterans realize how 
serious and how deserving of help these 
fellows are. Many of the veterans have 
outstanding talents, and all of them 
have a background of really vital ex- 
periences to draw upon. 


The Art Digest 
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By Ben Wolf 


DaYTON, On1o—Had a fine time at- 
tending the Circulating Picture Annual, 
which opened December 3 at the Day- 
ton Art Institute. Congratulations are 
due Chairman Greer Marechal and Di- 
rector Siegfried Weng for their diver- 
sified collection of offerings made avail- 
able to art lovers of Dayton this year. 
The Circulating Exhibition provides the 
Institute’s membership with the oppor- 
tunity of hanging loan pictures in their 
homes for a maximum period of one 
month, during which time the member 
has the privilege of purchasing the 
loaned picture. The percentage of such 
sales has been very high in past years 
and, according to the enthusiasm evi- 
denced by Dayton’s gallery-goers open- 
ing night, when they vied’ with each 
other to sign up for pictures, this should 
be a bumper year. 


A word about the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute and its creative and imaginative 
guiding light, Siegfried Weng. Director 
Weng has pulled out all the stops in 
his all-out effort to make the Institute 
truly Dayton’s “living room.” His suc- 
cess can be measured by the enthusias- 
tic crowds of young people one sees 
throughout the Institute’s galleries and 
in the overflowing school. Picasso Peale 
shares his host’s enthusiasm for birds 
and beasts and, indeed, the grounds and 
buildings of the Dayton Art Institute 
mean home to fauna from tropical 
monkeys to dwarf donkeys. On a tour 
of inspection, he came face to face with 
a ruminative llama, a gazelle and 
“Lady.” It was in the exotic Chinese 
Temple, one of the museum’s choicest 
possessions, that he made the acquaint- 
ance of “Lady,” a Lesser Australian 
Cockatoo, and where, with Mrs. Peale 
and Mr. Weng, they were photographed. 

Seriously, there has been criticism in 
the past that animals belong in zoos 
and fine arts in museums and never the 
twain should meet. That this argument 
is falacious is demonstrated by the fact 
that many music lovers today, Picasso 
Peale included, owe much to the Sat- 
urday morning children’s concerts con- 
ducted many years ago at the Academy 
of Music, in Philadelphia. To these con- 
certs Leopold Stokowski attracted the 
Small F*ry of the City of Brotherly 
Love by incorporating live animals, in- 
cluding a pigmy elephant, upon one 
occasion, to the accompaniment of de- 
lighted screams from children who 
looked forward with eager anticipation 
from week-to-week to Dr. Stokowski’s 
“parties.” There seems to be no reason 
why the sugar should be scraped off 
the esthetic pill. 

* ES * 

“Education should be as gradual as 
the moonrise, perceptible not in prog- 
ress but in result.” 

—GEORGE JOHN WHYTE-MELVILLE, 


December 15, 1946 


SucH Is FAME DEPARTMENT... Ac- 
cording to Louis Bouche, a tragedy of 
some proportions occurred in the cafe 
of the Lafayette Hotel, the other eve- 
ning, during the course of the reception 


_in honor of the visiting English sculp- 


tor, Henry Moore, who is scheduled for 
a one-man retrospective exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art. Seems 
dealer Curt Valentin balanced precari- 
ously on the edge of one of the Lafay- 
ette’s famed marble-topped tables and 
fell somewhat short of a three-point 
landing, as a result of which he cap- 
sized. the aforementioned flat-topped 
relic, causing it to crash to the tile 
floor in a thousand pieces. According to 
Bouche, the table, or, more correctly, 
what was left of it was quickly sur- 
rounded by waiters, head waiters and 
Orteig. One voice rang clear above the 
rest. It was the voice of Philippe, who 
for more years than even he would 
care to remember, has been tending the 
whims of the Lafayette habitues. “Mon 
dieu,” he screamed. “You have broken 
the table of Monsieur Niles Spencer. 
‘ ” And there are those who speak 
of the city without a heart! 
* * * 


Spent an interesting evening the 
other night at the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum, in New Jersey, as moderator for 
a debate between traditional and mod- 
ern art. The participating speakers 
were Ruth Olsen, Senior Docent of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Donald Robert- 
son, Instructor in Art History at 
Queens College, for the modern side, 
and veteran Albert Sterner, N.A., and 
Elliot Clark, N.A., rooting for status 
quo. An exciting time was had by all, 
especially Picasso Peale, who several 
times during the proceedings was 
tempted to seek refuge beneath the 
table behind which we all sat, in order 
to avoid not only flying fists but epi- 
thets as well. 


Temperatures on the modern side 
seemed to mount along about when Mr. 
Sterner said “So-called modern 
art is a trade name.” Mr. Sterner’s 
blood pressure soared when a member 
of the audience, during the discussion 


period, told Mr. Sterner that she had 
one of his etchings at home that was 
frequently mistaken by visitors for a 
Picasso. Fur flew, but we all parted 
friends and Picasso Peale left with the 
hope that U.N. would do as well. 

* a * 

At dinner before the fire works, in 
the course of a conversation with Mrs. 
Swartwout, Director of the Museum, 
and lecturer Elliot Clark, concerning 
George Inness and his Montclair asso- 
ciations, Mr. Clark disclosed that Inness 
Hartley, grandson of the _ illustrious 
American painter, presently resides at 
Southhampton, Long Island, and is him- 
self no mean painter, and at this writ- 
ing is contemplating a New York 
showing. 

* * * 

App MoTHER PEALE’S HANDY SCRAP- 
BOOK ... “I don’t care anything about 
oil paintings. Ever since I struck a dry 
hole near the old home ranch in Rogers 
County, Oklahoma, I have hated oil, in 
the raw, and all its subsidiaries .. . 
We know about nine-tenths of the stuff 
going on under the guise of Art is 
banana oil. They call it art to take off 
the clothes ... When you ain’t nothing 
else, you are an artist. It’s the only 
thing you can claim to be and nobody 
can prove you ain’t.”—WILL RoGERs. 

* * 7 
“I, painting from myself and to myself, 

Know what I do, am unmoved by 

men’s blame 

Or their praise either. Somebody re- 

marks 

Morelle’s outline 

traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or 

else, 

Highly traced and well ordered; what 

of that? 

Speak as they please, what does the 

mountain care? .. .” 
—ANDREA DEL SARTO 


(ROBERT BROWNING) 
* a“ * 


there is wrongly 


“Straining for novelty is the most 
unfortunate of all efforts towards pop- 
ularity, since as soon as_ novelty 
achieves popularity it ceases to be 
novelty.”—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


L-R: “Lady,” Mrs. Peale, Picasso Peale and Dayton Director Weng 








ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 


maintain a department exclusively 
| for appraisals and inventories. In- 





quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 
SEPTEMBER - JUNE 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5511. 


Catalogue subscription for the season $4.00. 
Announcements free on request. 
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“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 
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FROM THE PRIMITIVES TO PICASSO 


IMPORTED ART BOOKS 


The Great Painters, Graphic Artists 
and Sculptors in Scarce Editions 


ARTBOOK IMPORTS 


381 Bleecker Street, New York 14, N. 
W Atkins 9-2425 


A gift subscription to THE ArT DIGEST 
is a gift well received ... $4. a year. 
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Portrait of an Architect: HANS 
BurGKMarrR. In Rosenfeld Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


AFTER A LULL DURING the holiday fort- 
night, an important sale is scheduled 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries for the 
afternoon of January 4. It comprises 
paintings by old masters, sculptures, 
French 18th century, Gothic and Ren- 
aissance furniture and other art prop- 
erty from the estate of the late Ernst 
Rosenfeld. 


In a notable group of paintings one 
finds Portrait of an Architect by Hans 
Burgkmair the Elder, once in the col- 
lection of Count Florio, authenticated 
by Friedlander, and shown in the 1939 
New York World’s Fair Masterpieces of 
Art; Coronation of the Virgin by Nic- 
colo di Pietro Gerini; and Virgin and 
Child by a Venetian master, formerly in 
the collection of Richard von Kauf- 
mann. 

Among the French paintings are 
L’Enfant Ecrivant by Greuze, once in 
the collections of the Duc d’Orléans 
and Baron A. de Rothchild; Portrait of 
a Young Woman, also by Greuze, once 
owned by the Comtesse de la Bédoyére; 
La Danse Paysanne by Watteau; 
L’Essai du Bain by Pater; Portrait of 
a Gentleman by Corneille de Lyon; 
decorative works by J. B. Hilaire, Jo- 
seph Vernet, J. L. Demarne and J. B. 
Mallet. 


Gothic and Renaissance sculptures 
include an enameled terra cotta haut 
relief tondo of the Madonna and Child 
by Andrea della Robbia; a late 15th 
century Florentine terra cotta statu- 
ette of S. John the Baptist; a 15th cen- 
tury French Gothic polychromed stone 
statuette of S. Genevieve, formerly 
shown at the Art Institute of Chicago; 
and Italian Renaissance bronze cere- 
monial wine tazza with figure by Petro 
Tacca; Walking Bull, a bronze by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna; Egyptian antiquities, 
sculptures and amulets dating from the 
New Empire. 

There are rare treasures, too, among 
the 13th and 14th century Limoges 
enamels, including a plaque of the Ma- 
donna and S. Joseph, given to the Mas- 
ter of the Triptych of Louis XII, and 


a champlevé crucifix and a plaquette 
de chasse depicting Christ with angels. 
Urbino 16th century majolica plates 
and a plaque; an Italian 16th century 
crucifix are also in the group. 

Highlights in the furniture collection 
start with French and Italian 16th and 
17th century pieces—a Savonorola 
chair, also armchairs and state chairs 
in velvet—and continue with French 
18th century cabinetwork—a parquetry 
bureau de dame, formerly owned by the 
Dowager Countess of Lichfield and FE1- 
bert H. Gary; a tulipwood marquetry 
bureau & cylandre and a petite com- 
mode by ébéniste Claude Lebergue; 
also notable Louis XVI furniture and 
decorations. A Tournai Gothic Tapestry 
(c.1525) King Solomon Places His 
Mother Bathsheba On His Right Hand 
is also a feature. An exhibition will 
be held daily from December 28, except 
for New Year's Day. 


Auction Calendar 


January 3, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Early English silver, 18th century fur- 
niture, from the estate of the late Emily Van- 
derbilt White, the late Ogden L. Mills, others. 
Georgian and other silver; Crown Derby, Cau)- 
don, Minton, Copeland, Spode and other table 
china; 18th century English and American fur- 
niture. Exhibition from Dec. 28. 


January 4, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Old Master paintings, French 18th cen- 
tury furniture and art objects, from the estate 
of the late Ernest Rosenfeld and sold by the 
order of Mrs. Arthur Stein, executrix. Paint- 
ings by Hans Burekmair, Gerini, Greuze, Wat- 
teau, de Lyon, others. Limoge 13th and 14th 
century enamels; French and Italian 16th and 
17th century furniture; Gothic and Renaissance 
sculptures; French 18th century cabinetwork 

January 7 and 8, Thursday and Friday evenings. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prints and drawings, 
Part I of the collection of Mrs. George A 
Martin. Unusual groups by Ingres, Daumier. 
Forain, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Redon, Se 
gonzac. Zorn, Palmer. Pennell, McBey, Bone 
Cameron, Bellows, Cassatt, Frost, others, and 
Goya's Los Caprichos. Exhibition from Jan. 2. 

January 9, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Furs, property of a Fifth Avenue es- 
tablishment. Exhibition from Jan. 4. 

January 9, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Old Master and 19th century paintings 
from the collections of Samuel Borchard, Prin- 
cess Charles Murat, others. Dutch and Flemish 
works including The Mill by Hobbema;: Henri- 
etta Marie, Queen to Charles the First by Van 
Dyck (Vanderbilt collection); Head of a Woman 
in Profile and Portrait of Archduke Albert by 
Rubens; work by Van Hemessen, Van der 
Velde, Teniers, Ter Borch, Canaletto, Gains- 


borough, Tintoretto, Luini, others. Exhibition 
from Jan, 4. 
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Paintings 


Sorolla y Bastida: Plays de Valencia (P-B, 
Lemle) H. E. Russell. Agt. 
Romney: Lady Wedderburn 
Marmoud Abul Fath .... 
Reynolds: Lady Mary O'Brien (P-B, Lemle) 
Marmoud Abul Fath ’ 
Romney: Countess of Glencairn 
Lemle) Private Collector 5.700 
Homer: Evening on the Beach (P-B, Mar 
tin) Findlay Galleries ... 5.400 
Stuart: John Shaw ‘P-B, 
Nisbet ; 
Pourbus: Portrait of a 
Lemle) Julius Weitzner 
Raeburn: Miss Anne Blain of Avontoun 
(P-B, Lemle) Charles Helmich, Agt. .. 
Sorolla y Bastida: /dilio (P-B, Tiffany) 
L. J. Marion. Agt. 3.700 
Corot: Une Route au Bord de L’eau aver 
Deux Paysannes Causant et une Vache 
(P-B, Martin) Charles Hellmich, Agt 
Sorolla y Bastida: Nina con Lazo Azu! 
(P-B, Tiffany) Kurt Stern 2.400 
Liljefors: Cat in Flowering Field (P-B. 
Tiffany) John Copley & Sons 
Henner: Herodiade (P-B, Ames) 
Medina 
Stuart: Mrs. William Bayard, dr. 
Sage) M. V. Horgan. Agt. 
Renoir: Gabrielle et Jean (P-B, Martin) 
Private Collector : 


(P-B, Lemle) 


6.000 


5.100 
v obleman 


(P-B 


4.800 


$500 


3.500 


2.100 
2.100 
(P-B, 


2,000 


1,450 
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A Modern Viewpoint 





‘ame By RALPH M. PEARSON 





Hearst, the A.A.P.L., and Life 


The Hearst newspapers throughout 
the country are “Debunking State De- 
partment Art” in a series of full page 
articles with reproductions from the 
State Department exhibit now touring 
Europe and South America. The at- 
tacks are bitingly sarcastic, vulgar and 
abusive, with no pretense of fairness. 
Here are samples: “The collection con- 
centrates with biased frenzy on what 
is incomprehensible, ugly and absurd. 
*** Double talk in art * * * junk * ** 
lunatic delight.” The black and white 
illustrations are chosen for their vul- 
nerability to this kind of attack—the 
elimination of color and the coarse 
screen cuts being used without avology 
to heighten the apparent absurdity of 
the abstract and semi-abstract subjects. 
The Hearst attack shows the arrogance 
of ignorance and the intolerance of a 
Hitler. It is fortunate that his opinions 
do not particularly matter in this to 
him unknown domain of a living art. 

The American Artist’s Professional 
League has sent a gentlemanly letter 
to the State Department protesting 
“with uneasiness and misgiving the one- 
sided selections [for the same exhibit] 
of works which are presumed to rep- 
resent and reflect our art to other na- 
tions.”” Such an official exhibit, it ar- 
gues, should represent all our people 
and all our artists and “should not help 
create a monopoly for one school of 
fashion in art.” (Art Dicest of Novem- 
ber 15, 1946.) In contrast to Hearst’s 
intolerance here is a much more toler- 
ant protest expressed in courteous lan- 
guage pleading for democratic repre- 
sentation of all art. It does have to be 
taken into account. 

But there is an answer to this rea- 
sonable plea. The purpose of the State 
Department was to show, in response 
to numerous requests, the creative side 
of contemporary American painting, to 
demonstrate to the informed opinion of 
Europe and South America that we are 
holding our own in the international 
modern renaissance. That a large or- 
ganization of professional artists finds 
itself aligned with Hearst in its inabil- 
ity to understand the world art situa- 
tion should shock the A.A.P.L. conserv- 
ative artists into a long overdue ap- 
praisal of their art opinions. 

Life, in its tenth anniversary issue of 
November 25, 1946, sums up Ten Years 
of American Art in these final words: 


“The pendulum’s swing between realism 
and abstraction will probably continue as 
long as there are artists. It is probably. less 
important as a lesson in esthetics than as 
proof that American art is on the move. Art 
has had fine realists and fine painters of 
cubes and fantasies, The significant thing is 
that, over the past ten years, America has 
shown itself capable of producing both.” 


In disagreement, I submit that nat- 
uralism, realism and abstraction al- 
ways have existed and will exist in any 
period; any swing between them is 
more in the public attitude than in 
fact. The lesson in esthetics is of su- 
preme importance; to be on the move is 
only significant in relation to the 
esthetics involved; movement, without 
such a compass bearing can be uncon- 
siously backward. 


December 15, 1946 












PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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On Exhibition from December 28 


OLD MASTERS 
FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
FURNITURE AND OBJECTS OF ART 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE BRONZES 
TERRA COTTA AND MARBLE SCULPTURES 
AN IMPORTANT TOURNAI GOTHIC TAPESTRY 
TWO ISPAHAN CARPETS 
ANTIQUE TEXTILES 

















































Property of the Estate of the Late 


ERNST ROSENFELD 


Sold by Order of Mrs Arthur Stein, Executrix 


Among the paintings Portrait of an Architect by Hans 
Burgkmair the Elder; Portrait of a Gentleman by Corneille 
de Lyon; The Crucifixion with Saints and Donor by Follower 
of Albrecht Diirer; Coronation of The Virgin by Niccolo di 
Pietro Gerini; L’Enfant Ecrivant and Portrait of a Young 
Woman by Greuze; La Danse Paysanne by Watteau; L’Fssai 
du Bain by Pater and works by J. B. Hilaire, Joseph Vernet. 
J. L. Demarne, J. B. Mallet and others. 


= January 4 al Be P- m. 


Illustrated Catalo gue 50c 


Advance Announcements Describing Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 


CLOSED SUNDAY AND NEW YEAR’S DAY 








THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR' 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Books to Give and Receive 


Despite harassing publication diffi- 
culties, American art book publishers 
have come through with the largest 
number of lavish holiday volumes since 
pre-war days. Here is a partial guide 
to the latest distinguished arrivals— 
anyone of which should solve your 
shopping problems in one of the best of 
all possible ways. More suggestions will 
follow next issue, to tempt those with 
burning gift checks. 


Ancient Art of China 


“A Short History of Chinese Art,” by 
Ludwig Bachhofer. 1946. New York: 
Pantheon Books. 139 pp. of text and 
129 plates. $8.50. 


“Huizinga, the Dutch philosopher, 
once remarked that sooner or later 
every scholar reaches a point where he 
wearies of the drudgery of investigat- 
ing special problems and wants to draw 
a coherent picture of his ideas,” Ludwig 
Bachhofer, art professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, quotes in his intro- 
duction to this fine study. What hap- 
ened when Prof. Bachhofer himself de- 
cided to consolidate his findings is this 
highly informative and scholarly book 
which accomplishes the remarkable 
feat of compressing into 139 well- 
designed pages a history of pottery, 
bronzes, sculpture and painting in 
China, beginning with the polychrome 
art of the Neolithic age! 

In the course of his history, which 


ON THE SPIRITUAL IN ART 


traces the continually changing form of 
Chinese art as “so many phases of a 
logical, orderly and organic evolution,” 
Professor Bachhofer presents some 


. Challenging ideas which should make 


for controversial discussion among au- 
thorities in the field. For the general 
art reader the book presents a concise 
and long-needed single-volume history 
of Chinese art, illustrated by 129 photo- 
graphs from American and European 
collections. Note should be made of the 
relatively low price of this volume. 


“Chinese Bronzes from the Buckingham 
Collection,” by Charles Fabens Kelley 
and Ch‘en Meng-chia. 1946. Chicago: 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 160 pp. 
including 84 illustrations. $7.50. 


You do not have to be an Orientalist 
to appreciate the superb quality of this 
book, devoted to the exceptionally fine 
Buckingham collection of Chinese 
bronzes in the Art Institute of Chicago. 
And you needn’t be an art specialist to 
enjoy the wonderful pageant of form 
and design presented in these pages— 
in full and detail plates arranged for 
maximum seeing pleasure. Richard 
Brittain, Institute photographer is re- 
sponsible for the exceptionally fine pho- 
tographs of the bronzes. Professor Ch’en 
Meng-chia, Chinese authority on early 
bronzes, now in Chicago on leave from 
the National Tsing-Hua University of 
Peiping, has contributed a comprehen- 
sive commentary while Charles Fabens 
Kelley, curator of Oriental art at the 
Institute, has done an admirable job 
of annotating and editing. 


Art Quiz 

“Quiz Book of the Seven Arts,” by Jo 
Ranson and Richard Pack. Illustrated 
by Leo Garel. 1946. New York: Summit 
Press. 192 pp. $2.50. 


For those hearty hosts and happy 
extroverts who enjoy putting self and 
friends to public test this breezy quiz 

book is just what the game man or- 


BY WASSILY KANDINSKY 


FIRST COMPLETE ENGLISH EDITION NOW AVAILABLE 


POINT AND LINE TO PLANE 


BY WASSILY KANDINSKY 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED 


sueOeaeaTi Y 


SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 


24 EAST 54th STREET 
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NEW YORK 





dered. Posed are more’ than 1000 ques- 
tions with answers conveniently located 
at the end of each chapter. The 75 
querries devoted to art range from the 
easy-as-pie-type (“Who after reaching 
the age of 35 gave up his seat on the 
stock exchange to devote his life to 
painting?’”’) to such teasers as “Fill in 
the surnames of Jean Francois, Jean 
Auguste, Jean Honore, Jean Antoine 
and Jean Baptiste Camille.” Nobody 
mentions an artist who cut off his ear. 
Leo Garel’s cartoons make pert and 
gay accompaniment. : 


The Genius of Daumier 


“Honore Daumier: 240 Lithographs.” 
1946.New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
240 illustrations. $12.50. 


It is beginning to seem as though our 
annual Christmas column would be in- 
complete without a new volume of 
Daumier lithographs umder review—a 
welcome observation, since we can 
imagine no one with soul so blunted as 
not to be overjoyed by a gift of this 
kind. This year’s rich presentation of 
the great Frenchman's work is costlier 
than usual but well worth it. Dr. Wil- 
helm Wartmann, director of the Zurich 
Art Museum, selected 240 full-page 
lithographs to present a large, well- 
rounded gallery of Daumier’s social 
and political comment. Reproduced in 
their original size on all-cellulose pa- 
per, imported from Switzerland to give 
the feel of the drawings as they first 
appeared in the French newspapers, the 
prints are introduced by a readable and 
informative essay from Bernard Le- 
mann and are captioned and annotated 
by Mr. Wartmann. 


Guide to Pennsylvania Dutch 


“Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania,’ by 
Frances Lichten. 1946. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 288 pp., 168 
illustrations. $10. 


If there is anyone better qualified to 
do a good job on the folk art of those 
Swiss and German artisans misnamed 
the Pennsylvania Dutch than Frances 
Lichten, formerly State supervisor of 
the invaluable Index of American De- 
sign, which brought out the first port- 
folio of Pennsylvania Folk Art Motifs, 
he hasn’t found a publisher. Attratc- 
tively-designed, easily paced and solidly 
packed with information and illustra- 
tion, this book will be enjoyed for itself 
or used as reference by professional 
and amateur designers. 


Art for the Ballet 


“Art in Modern Ballet,” by George Am- 
berg. 1946. New York: Pantheon Books. 
210 illustrations, 8 in color. $15. 


Here is a comprehensive and repre- 
sentative gallery of the settings de- 
signed for more than 800 ballets by 
European and North and South Amer- 
ica artists, including some of the most 
famous names in modern art, hand- 
somely presented in a volume which 
will appeal to devotees of painting and 
the dance. Included among the fine re- 
productions are works by Picasso (16). 
Braque (6), De Chirico (6), Chagal! 
(12), Berard (9), Berman (10), Tchelit- 
chew (11), Gris, Rouault, Matisse, De- 
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rain, Laurencin, Vertes, Leger, Merida, 
Orozco, De Diego, Dali (13), Piper, 
Breinin, Watkins, Smith and many 
other well known artists. 


Books in Brief 


Thomas Nelson & Son have published 
The Ten Comniandments, a portfolio of 
drawings by Nils Hogner ($1.50). ... 
Among the many holiday publications 
of the American Artists Group is a 
well-designed series of illustrated cal- 
endars and engagement books including 
American Farms, with color wood en- 
gravings by Hans Alexander Mueller; 
Calendar of Contemporary Art, illus- 
trating 12 paintings from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Collection and Afloat 
and Ashore, a wall calendar with 12 
lithographs by Gordon Grant ($1.00- 
$1.50). 

People who take kindly to antholo- 
gies of elevated thoughts—one for each 
day—will like the A.A. Group’s. Book 
of Noble Thoughts, edited by -:Louis 
Untermeyer and illustrated by Rock- 
well Kent ($2.50). . . . New on the 
illustrated bookshelves are A. A. Wyn’s 
plastic-boxed publication of Tales of 
Hoffmann, edited by Christopher La- 
zare and fancifully illustrated in draw- 
ing and watercolor by Richard Lindner 
($7.50), and Knopf’s Mexico South: The 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, written and 
illustrated by Miguel Covarrubias (8 
paintings and 92 drawings in color and 
black and white and 96 pages of a 
graphs $7.50). 


Painting in U.S.A. 


Out for Christmas but too late for 
inclusion in this column will be Double- 
day Doran's Painting in the U.S.A. by 
Alan D. Gruskin, director of the 15- 
year-old Midtown Galleries. Illustrated 
with 124 pictures (65 in full color) by 
as many contemporary artists, the book 
promises a comprehensive record of 
modern American art, appropriately 
presented by one who has been inti- 
mately associated with it for years. 


« . 


Muirhead Bone’s Drypoints 


Even Muirhead Bone himself admits 
that the finest collection of his work 
anywhere is the one in the Wiggins 
Collection of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, where the artist’s work is being 
featured during December. The exhi- 
bition is drawn from 600 prints, 85 
watercolors, pastels and drawings, and 
includes many early and rare works 
by this distinguished graphic artist. 

Of particular interest to artists and 
students are a number of recently ac- 
quired unfinished plates, dating back as 
early as 1911. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 


Charles du Tant 
THE BLUE DOOR 
TAOS, New Mexico 
SCHONEMAN—— 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 
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OR SELL PAINTINGS 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A veteran artist, who in his youth 
spent 12 years in art school, recently 
commented on the greater ease of 
being an artist today, when one no 
longer need learn to draw, compose 
or model—since no check with real- 
ity is any longer imposed. He might 
have commented on how easy it 
must be to teach in accordance with 
the new negative standards of leav- 
ing out whatever bothers you. and 
getting down to “creative imagina- 
tion.” All an art teacher needs do 
today, apparently, is avoid interfer- 
ing in any way withthe student’s 
inspiration and learn to beam ap- 
proval on the finished results. It is 
assumed as self-evident that all un- 
taught people, especially children, 
possess “creative imagination.” The 
truth is that the young, if intelli- 
gent, are vastly concerned with the 
real world whose realities they must 
face. The world of fancy is the in- 
vention of the old who seek to es- 
cape from the realities that have 
baffled them. Mother Goose was writ- 
ten by an old lady, Anderson’s fairy 
tales by an old man, Alice in Won- 
derland by a jaded scholar. What 
children do possess in an amazing 
degree is a fresh capacity for inten- 
sive observation, a keen curiosity 
and a natural reasoning facility. 
What they need to be taught is tech- 
nical skill in order to better deliver 
their message. 


Vistas of New York 


Novel views of much-painted New 


York vistas composed an_ interesting 
exhibition of paintings by Frederick 
Franck, a former Pittsburgh dentist 
turned painter, at the Norlyst Gallery 
the past fortnight. A Dutchman, Franck 
sees New York with what might be 
called a foreign eye by tired New York- 
ers who have never noticed the lushly 
green trees which line his impression 
of Manhattan with Russian Freighters, 
or never observed Manhattan from a 
pier-point view in Brooklyn. 

Also dramatically rich are Franck’s 
paintings of Brooklyn Bridge, River- 
side Drive and other spots.—J. K. R. 





Paintings by 


PAUL DELVAUX 


Through December 28 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 
42 East 57th Street © New York 





PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET @ NEW YORK 


WANTED 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


—thruout the U. S., to execute commissions from life or 
photos for Art Group. Art dealer basis. State where 
studied and with whom; where exhibited; honors won; 
notables painted, if any. Send a of recent portraits. 
Art Digest, 47. 






























had enough of being 
puzzled ? 


there IS a way out! 


| . several of our artists were unani- | 

mous in their expressions of admiration 
| and approval. | 
They found your approach . . . simi- | 
| lar to our own, particularly so in regard 
| to the emotional value of composition.” 


Signed: WALT DISNEY | 
To Nicholas H4z, about his book | 


IMAGE MANAGEMENT | 


Composition for Photographers | 


equally useful to PAINTERS 
and ILLUSTRATORS 


$3.55, post free, also C.O.D. from 
Nicholas Haz Books 


Box 1555, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


| Autographed copies on request. 
| Usual terms to dealers. 























L'ART EN GRECE 


Cahiers d'Art, Paris 1946 


Monumental Work on Greek Art. 
The Immortal Masterpieces in 
Superb Photographic Reproduc- 
tions. Hundreds of Plates, 


Size 11 x 15. Price $20.00 
ARTBOOK IMPORTS 


Sole Distributors 
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JULIUS LOWY, ine. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 








MAX GRANIC 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 
HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE HUGHES OWENS CO..Ltd MONTREAL. OTTAWA, 
TORONTO and WINNIPEG - CANADIAN ACENTS 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who vis. 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date——The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII. 
Feb. 12-Mar. 9, 1947, Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists in 
U. S. & Canada. Media: drawing. Jury. No 
entry cards used, but on back of each 
drawing, letter or type artist’s name, re- 
turn address, title of drawing medium and 
price, also if willing that works be cir- 
cuited for further exhibit after Albany 
showing. Work due: Feb. 1, 1947. 

Indiana, Pa. 

4TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. April 19-May 19, 1947. State 
Teachers College. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: oil, tempera & watercolor. Jury. $650 
for prizes & purchases. Fee $3 including 
handling. Entry cards and work due March 
19. For further information write Orval 
Kipp, Director, Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

New Orleans, La. 

46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WITH JURY 
OF SELECTION & AWARD. Feb. 11- 
March 12, 1947. Delgado Museum of Art. 
Open to members of Art Association of 
New Orleans and men and women in the 
Armed Forces of U. S. All media. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $500 thus far. Work due 
Jan. 25. For further information write 
Art Association of New Orleans, Delgado 
a ia of Art, City Park, New Orleans 

9, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 
80TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 7- 
Mar. 2, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor. 
Entry fee $2.00. Work due Jan. 27. For 
ee call Mr. White, LAurel- 
on 8- 5. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 121ST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION—1ST HALF. Jan. 
4-22, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks available 
at Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave. Work due 
Dec. 9 & 10. 


s1ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF BROOK- 
LYN ARTISTS. Jan. 15-Feb. 9. Brooklyn 
Museum. Open to all artists living or teach- 
ing in Brooklyn. All media. Jury. Prizes. No 
entry cards required. Work due Dec. 12-14. 
For entry stickers and information write 
to Department of Paintings, Brooklyn Mu- 
.seum, Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 17, N. Y. 

é Philadelphia, Pa. 

142NIl) ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING & SCULPTURE. Jan. 25-March 2, 
1947. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Open to American Artists. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, sculpture. Jury. Purchase prizes and 
awards. Entry cards. Work due Jan. 2. For 
further information write Henry S. Drinker, 
Chairman Committee on Exhibition, Penn- 
sylvania Academy, Broad & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN LITHOGRAPHY. Jan. 10-31, 1947. 
The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. Open to 
all artists. Media: Prints. Jury. Prize & 
Honorable Mentions. Entry fee: 50c for 
non-Club members. Cards due Dec. 26, may 
be obtained from The Print Club. Work due 
Dec. 30. Only two prints may be submitted, 
only prints made in 1946 eligible, all en- 
tries’: must be matted. For further infor- 
mation write The Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland, Maine 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, 
WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., 
Portland, Maine. 


j Seattle, 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 
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Wash. 
i NORTH- 
5-Apr. 6, 
is 1947. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all art- 
% ists. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry fee $1. 
é Entry blanks and fee due by Feb. 10. 
x Prints due by Feb. 12. For further infor- 
¥ mation write Eleanor Honnigfort, 713—16 

‘ Seattle 22, Wash. 

Wichita, Kan. 
16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. 
Jan. 4-31. Wichita Art Association Gal- 
leries, Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints, 


December 15, 1946 


A ve., 





























silk screens. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Work due before Dec. 10. For further in- 
formation write Wichita Art Association, 
401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


1947 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EX- 
HIBITION. April 13-May 11, 1947. Wi- 
chita Art Association. Open to all crafts- 
men artists. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, ceramic and 
ceramic sculpture. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$400. Entry fee $2. Ientry cards due Marc! 
24, 1947. Work due March 24, 1947. For 
further information write Wichita Art As- 
sociation, 401 North Belmont, Wichita §& 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 
FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & 
WATERCOLOR SHOW. March 1-21, 1947. 
Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., 
Ill., W. Va., Penn., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards 
in prizes and purchases, Entry cards due 
Feb. 15, 1947. Work due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For entry cards and further information 


write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 

Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

BEE GEE NO-JURY EXHIBIT. Jan. 6-June 

5, 1947. State University. 

of Ohio, Mich., 

Media: 


Open to artists 
Wis., Ind., Ill, Kentucky, 


Tenn. oils only that have been 






3410 BROADWAY 









American Art School 


Classes in Fine Arts and Advertising Arts 


OPENING JAN. G6, 1947 - WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


exhibitions 
Prizes. Fee. Entry cards and works due b) 
Dec. 18. For further information write Art 
Workshop, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


shown previously in juried 


Dallas, Tex. 
SIXTH ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 23-Apr. 6, 1947. Dallas Mu- 


seum of Fine Arts. Open to Texas artists. 
All Print Making Media. Jury. Prizes $250. 


No fee. Cards & works due Feb. 8. For 
further information write Jerry Bywaters, 
Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas 10, Texas. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Feb. 2- 
Mar. 2, 1947. Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to artists of Harris- 


burg, Pa. south to Winchester, Va. Fred- 
erick, Md. west to Cumberland, Md. Media: 
all. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1, 1947. Work due Jan. 1-15. For 
further information write Dr. J. R. Craft, 
Director, Washington County Museum. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL 
SHOW. April 7-May 4, 1947. Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to artists of W. 
Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and D. C. Media: oils 
and watercolors. Entry cards due: Mar. 15. 
Work due: Mar. 22. For further informa- 
tion write Tom Foster, Director, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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DRAWING’ PAINTING 


ETCHING 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Gerhard Gerlach 
Peppino Mangravite 
Oscar Ogg eorge Picken 


Harry Carnohan 

— Kingman 
Ralph Mayer 
Henry Varnum Poor 


Day and Evening Classes 


THE SCHOOL 





ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL DESIGN 


Pompeo DeSantis 
Frederick Knight 
Henry Meloy 
Ettore Salvatore 


SPRING SESSION: Registration, Jan. 29 to Feb. 1, 1947 
Classes begin February 3, 1947 





WOOD ENGRAVING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 


Edward J. Frey 

Melvin Loos OCronzio Maldarelli 
Hans Alexander Mueller John Nichols 
Isador Steinberg Alan Tompkins 


Lorain Fawcett 


EAST HALL 


SUMMER SESSION: Registration, July 2, 3 and 5, 1947 
Classes July 7 to August 15, 1947 


hans hofmann 


winter class now 
morning—afternoon—evening 








school of fine arts 
52 w. 8 st. —n.y.c. 


in session 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
Approved by Division of Higher 
Education of the University of the 
State of New York under Gi Bill 





Ozentant Teaching 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
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Paint in New Orleans 
Late February and March 
with 
W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 


Enrollment now being made for 


























Summer Class at New Conway 
Art School, May ist to Nov. 1st. 
Special Courses for G.I.’s 
Approved under G.1. Bill of Rights 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, N.A. 

Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 


PAINT with the LEONETTIS 


Direct from the Art Students League 
October through May 
Long or short term 


Instruction in Landscape, Figure, 
Portrait, and Still-life Painting. 
Write for particulars, to 
TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Menicipal Auditorium 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


























































































PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Winter Classes In New York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For information write to 


Carnegie oe. Séth St. at 7th Ave. 
New York, &. Cirele 7-5146 


the School jor Ant Studies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classes in 


Painting © Sculpture © Drawing 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St.,N. Y. TR. 7-1760 










































































COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 











Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural 























design, lithography. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 
INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 
REGISTRATION 1 to 5 P. M. MON. thru THURS. 





To The 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR 


With a new year and a new ses- 
sion fast approaching, now is the 
time to plan your advertising. An 
advertisement in THE Art DicEst 
school section will bring the de- 
sired results. 










For advertising rates write: 


PrEE..A8 T- Oi CEs Ft 
116 E. 59 St., New York 22, N. Y. 


















Whitney Turns Left 


[Continued from page 5] 


Jittering the Feelings by Matta, of 
whom one expects much, might be 
“school of.” 

While comparatively small as a 
group, the more representational paint- 
ings also include some peak perform- 
ances: Du Bois’ Suspense (reproduced in 
the Nov. 15 Dicest); Hopper’s familiar 
and lonely Solitude; The Shining Corn 
by Constance Richardson (reproduced 
May 1, 1945); one of Kuhn’s handsom- 
est clowns; the big, strong Flight of 
Birds by Nordfeldt; John Taylor’s 
moody, sensitive Tin, Sand and Tide in 
cool color harmonies, and to my mind, 
the best painting of his career; and a 
charming landscape by Wendell Jones. 

Of the simon-pure abstractions, some 
austere, some with emotional over- 
tones, Suzy Frelinghuysen, I. Rice Per- 
eira and Charles Howard are up to 
their usual high standards and Seymour 
Franks and Baziotes have surpassed 
themselves. There is pleasure and fasci- 
nation of several varieties to be de- 
rived from Birth of Thistles by Theo. 
Stamos; Timelessness and Nowhere by 
Merrild; Memoria in Aeterna by Jo- 
hannes Molzahn, a fascinating design 
that might have had its inspiration in 
an aerial map; a small canvas by Stuart 
Davis and a gay one by Steve Wheeler; 
a cool, impersonal Black and White by 
Eleanor DeLaittre. 

Just a shade nearer reality are Carl 
Holty’s vigorous, action-packed The Ar- 
gonauts and Harari’s amusingly rococo 
Urban Frills. 

Surrealism is at its best in paintings 
by Max Ernst and Kay Sage, with Dali 
as usual in Uraniwm and Atomica, 
Melancholia Idyll, fascinating in detail 
but not too successful in overall design, 
and it tinges Berman’s haunting, pock- 
marked portrait of Rica Lebrun. Ozen- 
fant’s “purist” The Grotto, reproduced 
last April 1, is one of the distinguished 
canvases of a long career. 

Among the works which are largely 
expressionistic, but in some cases par- 
taking of surrealism or abstraction, are 
notable contributions by Paul Burlin, 
Kurt Roesch, Hans Moller, Kenneth 
Callahan, Chagall, David Aronson and 
Hyman Bloom. 

Just a few of the many other pictures 
deserving particular mention are The 
Bull and the Weathervane by Harold 
Sterner, imaginative and meticulously 
executed; Everett Spruce’s strongly de- 
signed Meguey Plants; Osver's forbid- 
ding Green Ventilator; Darrel Austin’s 
darkly romantic The Duet; Richard 
Florsheim’s startlingly dramatic Beach- 
head; Black Rocks by Joe Jones; Doris 







SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 






MORILLA carn prESENTS 


MICHALLET 


SUPERIOR CHARCOAL PAPER 


THE MORILLA COMPANY © WEW YORK 10, W. Y. 
























BEGINNERS' 


ART CLASSES 


Individual instrection by JON GNAGY 
whese new simplified method of teaching the 


layman is featured each week on NBC televi- 
sion. Enroll now and discover how you too can 
paint a remarkable picture even though you have 
never held a brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY schoo! of Painting 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & Broadway 
New York City © COlumbus 5-4476 


Tee Mf WS TUTE 


Professional School. of . Painting. Chicago 

ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction. 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De 
grees. Diploma. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage 3, Illinols. Bex 100 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


Gannswonrth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY 1st TO MAY Ist 


Approved Under G.I. Bill 
Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 


524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Instructors CLYDE SINGER—FRED YOST 
For catalog address the secretary 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


souitig and Commercial Art 
eacher-Training 


Fine Arts — Four Degrees granted including 
Master of Fine Arts. 


Write for catalogue 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 





School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decoration, 
fashion design, fashion illustration, 
fine arts, teacher training. B.F.A 
in all courses. Photo;raphy, pup- 
petry, jewelry, ceramics. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog on request. 

1326 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








Calif. 


RINELING“s° 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


! ‘FLORIDA 
JOHN CHETCUTI 


Exec. Secretary, 
Sarasota, 

Water Colour 
Instruction 


Criticisms also given by post. For par- 
ticulars apply 


43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. @ Circle 7-5942 
The Art Digest 
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365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 
at Ocean Beach” 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 











PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS. ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, design for tertiles. 3-year professional 
courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
successful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, thoroughly 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, nea: 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 


ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Bex RB, 2013 1 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
















LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 

NIGHT mA ADULT AND 
JUVENILE . ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Classes In The Museum on Huntington Avense and school 
building. Untimited contact with Museum collection through study 
and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Coramies. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, No Tuition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 

Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
lith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
ett ila ada teeteatialad dae eiarieinsiateee nmi taheieeitinindeeiatammictineas 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Don’t forget to give your art student 
friend a subscription to the ArT DIGEST. 
$4 one year, 20 issues. 


1946 





WINTER TERM 


COMPLETE ART 

COURSES. WRITE FOR 

INFORMATION. 

W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
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Lee’s fresh‘ and amusing New Home; 
New World A-Coming by Julian Levi. 
Several artists whose work was un- 
known to me made impression: Carl 
Morris and Robert Preusser with ab- 
stractions; Carl Hall with a _ simple 
landscape with figure that conveys more 
meaning than one has a right to ex- 
pect, and The Fallen by William Hent- 
schel, for which the artist borrowed 
from several sources and came out 
with something pretty much his own. 
Not all is sweetness and light at the 
Whitney—Bosa, Hayter, Mattson, Se- 
peshy, Kuniyoshi, Esther Williams and 
Joseph Hirsch are not as well repre- 
sented as they might be, and Gug- 
lielmi’s new leanings toward the ab- 
stract are questionable in result. Miss- 
ing entirely are such familiars as Cor- 
bino, Pittman, Maurice Sterne, Frank- 
lin Watkins, H. V. Poor and a host of 
others that one might expect at the 
Whitney. The exhibition, hand picked, 
makes no pretense of being a cross-sec- 
tion, but in its entirety it is to me the 
most stimulating Annual assembled so 
far. It proves pretty conclusively that 
our art is in a living, growing and far- 
from-static state—Jo Grsss. 


Christmas Suggestions 
[Continued from page 17] 


modest price range of $10 to $35. Rep- 
resented are Gasparo, Cusumano, Ben 
Wilson, Shimon, Blaine and other gal- 
lery artists. . . . Forms in brass and 
watercolor by Richard Pousette-Dart 
comprise the seasonal offering at the 
Willard Gallery. The small and often 
delightful brass sculptures, which may 
be worn as jewelry, begin at $35... . 
If you can’t afford to buy the paintings 
you’d like to give, why not present a 
friend with the loan of a picture? The 
New York Circulating Library, which 
rents paintings for as little as $3.25, is 
currently showing a varied display of 
works for loan (and sale) by Corbino, 
Pieck, Bosa, Bombois, Phillip, Bierhals, 
Cachoud and others. 

At the Mortimer Levitt Gallery, the 
anniversary Christmas show offers 
painting by Herbert Barnett, Everett 
Spruce, Marjorie Bishop, Isaac Muse, 
Seymour Fogel and others, and sculp- 
ture by Jose de Rivera, Charles Umlauf 
and Anita Weschler. . . . Good shop- 
ping should be found at the newly- 
opened sales display of Danish Arts at 
Scandinavian Arts and Crafts (150 
West 49th St.)—J. K. R. 


WINFIELD 
FINE ART IN JEWELRY 


Fine artists contact our art director 


if you wish to become affiliated with 

our group making jewelery designs. 

184 W. 4th St., New York 14, W. Y. 
CHelsea 3-2289 


VARIANT sl 


TINTED WATER COLOR PAPER 


100% rag — extra heavy — 
sheets 20 x 25. Sample 
book on request. 
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ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
* © e 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
2 


Write for Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 


847 Broad Street—Top Floors 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


ME -§ ram 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


BROAD AND 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SCULPTURE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
CHERRY STS., 





Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures ( Harpers) 
Bulletins on request. 


OESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y 
LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 








@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 512 
121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind, 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 


City State. 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
$1 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange. N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman. 396 Rossiter Avenue. Baltimore. Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. 


NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. GEORG LOBFER. HORART NICHOLS, 
NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 


PLATT, TARER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 


FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


A Letter from the State Department 

The League acknowledges a reply to 
its letter of protest regarding the lop- 
sided character of its selections of 
American art for exhibition in foreign 
countries. 

This reply is far from satisfying to 
the numerous art organizations which 
joined the League’s protest. The De- 
partment attempts to assure us that 
this is the sort of art the other coun- 
tries request. We might ask which 
countries? But that is not important. 
The money spent was the taxpayer’s 
money, and they had a perfect right to 
expect the art purchased with it would 
be representative. 

One thing is sure, these folks in the 
State Department must go some place 
to get the money. There has been an 
election recently and they may find it 
difficult to persuade the new custodians 
of our national pocket-book to sub- 
scribe further to such ill-advised and 
misrepresentative examples of the art 
of these United States. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


Statement from Maine 


The Maine Chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League was fortu- 
nate in having Governor Horace A. Hil- 
dreth issue the following statement: 

“American Art Week made a bril- 
liant record during the past fifteen 
years and the Maine artists have made 


outstanding contributions to this field 
of endeavor.” 

In a letter of proclamation Mrs. 
Helen C. Frost, Chairman of the Port- 
land Civic Council, called upon the citi- 
zens to co-operate “to the end that 
attendance at these exhibits may stim- 
ulate a better understanding of, and 
an increased interest in, these cultural 
pursuits.” 

Roger Deering, Chapter Chairman 
for Maine, reports the largest number 
of exhibitions of paintings in the his- 
tory of American Art Week were held 
in Portland Nov. 1-7. 

One of the large local department 
stores used many paintings in conjunc- 
tion with its furnished room displays. 
Another store gave over all windows of 
their building on the Main Street for 
the exhibition of oils, watercolors and 
black and whites. 

At the L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Mu- 
seum, Richard Green staged a one-man 
show of thirty-three oils; the Maine 
Historical Society, a collection of mini- 
atures, old silver, American primitive 
painting, and sketches by William E. 
Barry, of Kennebunk; Portland Li- 
brary, water colors by Harley Flaws, 
and the Hayloft Society hung a most 
interesting exhibition by members of 
their organization. 

At Frye Hall an exceptionally fine 
exhibition by prominent Maine artists 
was arranged by the Maine Federation 
of Women’s Clubs under the auspices 
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ine rbist (Quality 


COLORS 


and Related Products 


Made by 


F. WEBER CO. 


- . « produced to conform 
to the exacting standards i. 
and specifications of The St. 
American Artists Profes- 

sional League. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


of the Women’s Literary Union. This 
collection of original pictures was pur- 
chased a few years ago by the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, under 
the direction of Mrs. L. H. Brockway, 
of Houlton, who was Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Maine 
Federation at that time: 

Melvin Lerman and Ted Parsons, stu- 
dents at Portland and Deering High 
Schools, won first and second prizes in 
a miniature window display competi- 
tion held in connection with American 
Art Week. Lerman, a 14-year-old fresh- 
man, took the first prize of $25 for his 
miniature depicting a modernistic mu- 
sic store window. The prizes were do- 
nated by Porteous, Mitchell, & Braun. 

Samuel A. Brocato, Art Instructor 
at Gorham State Teachers College, was 
again appointed Cumberland County 
Art Week Director. Miss Lois Mores- 
head, assisted by Mrs. Allan Gillette, 
organized the large number of exhibits 
in Portland and dedicated the celebra- 
tion to “American Art For Better Liv- 
ing.” Mrs. Franklin Emery was re- 
appointed chairman for Westbrook. 


Montana 


Mrs. Olga R. Hannon, Head of the 
Art Department at Bozeman State Col- 
lege, reports these few highlights of 
some of the groups who placed special 
emphasis on American Art Week. In 
Bozeman was an exhibition of paintings 
and graphics by Reginald Marsh; and 
excellent exhibitions of Plains Indian 
art; and in the Student Union, as well 
as the art department on the campus, 
there were exhibitigns of students’ 
work from the high schools and the 
grade schools. Four outstanding clubs 
had special lectures and exhibitions on 
contemporary art. 

In one of the large department stores 
on a main thoroughfare in Great Falls 
the windows were given over entirely 
to an exhibition of paintings by local 
artists. The Junior League had a special 
art lecture. 

Mrs. Hannon says that her responses 
to the many letters she sent out in the 
early fall to art supervisors, art teach- 
ers in grade and high schools, to the 
colleges and universities, art organiza- 
tions and clubs, have been so good that 
it is hard to sift them down. 


Louisiana 

Mrs. Katherine V. Fortinberry, Amer- 
ican Art Week Director for Louisiana, 
is planning to hold the first annual 
American Artists Professional League’s 
Dinner Meeting in Baton Rouge in the 
near future. At that time a State Chap- 
ter will be formed and invitations have 
been extended to civic leaders, art 
patrons, art educators and artists to 
be present to assist in the formation 
of by-laws, rules and regulations. 

Mrs. Fortinberry will review the past 
activities of Louisiana for the assem- 
bled guests and award certificates for 
distinguished participation in American 
Art Week Shows. 


South Carolina 


Mrs. Mabel Dunn White, State Art 
Week Director for South Carolina, sent 
in this unusual write-up from the 
Greenville News, which gives some 
small idea of the interesting group she 
had working with her for American 
Art Week. “Rain, rain, stay away, be- 
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GRAND BANKS FISHERMAN by GorDon GRANT :—Mr. 


i) 


Grant is too well-known 


to need any introduction from us. The fact that his Annual shows at the Grand 
Central Galleries have been sell-outs before the week was half spent is indicative 
of the esteem in which his work is held. This prize for our American Art Week 


participation is an oil, 


cause Nov. 2 is Greenwich Village Day 
down here. Down from Knob Hill to the 
sidewalks of Greenville comes an ex- 
hibition of arts and crafts. Keep your 
eyes on that spot in front of the Court 
House, between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. You 
will see many things—including paint- 
ings in oil, watercolor, wood carving, 
silhouettes, beautiful photography and 
crafts. Most everything will be for sale. 
Do your Christmas Shopping early and 
come around with a full purse. Special 
features will be the flower paintings by 
Mabel White; Paul Broady is planning 
a knockout exhibit, and we are all look- 
ing forward to just what will be shown 
by Winifred Estes, Clayton Clapp. Mrs. 
Dean Daniel and Gilmer Petrof. Haskel 


25 x 30 inches. Fortunate will be the Chapter that wins it. 


Richardson will do pencil portraits of 
anyone on the street who wishes one.’ 

Mrs. White issued the invitation to 
help make this street fair a success by 
notifying the artists to “bring their 
wares and hang ’em up and sell ’em 
right off the sidewalk.” 


American Art Week Reports 


Reports should reach New York not 
later than January 25, 1947, and should 
be prepaid and addressed to Wilford S. 
Conrow, American Artists Professional 
League, in care of Jerry Nelson, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Carnegie Hall, 154 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 





APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear. Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Gears. 


"Leake & Tenner 


Just received a new shipment of high grade Belgian Canvas, 82” wide, 


11 yds. to the roll. 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


December 15, 1946 


NEW YORK CITY 


GRamercy 7-6825 





Wooden Box 8% x 54% x 134” contain- 
ing ten % x 4” tubes of Beverly Oil 
Colors, Bottle of Linseed Oil and Tur- 
pentine, 3 Brushes, Painting Board Pic- 
$3.95 Postpaid 


Wooden Box 1314 x 6% x 134” contain- 
ing 8 studio size tubes Beverly Oil Colors, 
Bottle each of Turpentine & Linseed 
Oil, 3 Brushes, Palette Cup, Palette 
Knife, Painting Board $6.50 Postpaid 


Hi-Test Watercolor Set containing 12 
tubes ass’t 3” size, Palette, Brushes, 
Varnish, Gum Arabic, Instructions, etc. 

$3.50 Postpaid 


Folding Sketching Easel +1, made of 
clear wood stained walnut, tongue and 
grove leg construction, sliding and ad- 
justable handy tray, height: 66” open 
33” closed $2.25 Postpaid 
(Other Easels up to $21.00) 


Aluminum Sketch Box 12 x 16, alumi- 
num palette, compartment for three 12 
x 16 Painting Panels, very durable, light 
weight—4'4 lIbs., leather handle 
$15.00 Postpaid 


Wood Sketch Box 12 x 16, wood palette, 
compartment for two 12 x 16 Painting 
Panels $9.50 Postpaid 


ture Study 


Prompt Shipment on 
receipt of check or 
Money Order 
(No C.O.D.) 


Further Information 
on Request 


New York City 


jk prencree4 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 


62--3rd Ave., 





ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 8 


2 HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 579 Ave. of Americas, N. Y.C. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Complete Line—Imported Papers 
Mail and Phone Orders Filled 


FRANCES HARRIS & CO. 
7 Greenwich Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 3-0570 


BEVERLY 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


GOOD COLORS AT LOW COST? 
NEW YORK 10 







The Morilla Company 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Dec. 27: ist Crafts 
Annual; Paintings, Katharine Cail 
vin; Jacob Lawrence, Ray~ Grath- 
wol. 

ALBANY, N. Y 

Institute of History & Art Jo Dec 
22: Wood Blocks, Book Illustra 
tions. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Dec. 
nual. 

Walters Art Gallery Dec.: Hudson 
River School. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Dec Museum 
Collection Paintings. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Margaret Brown Gallery Dec 
Portrait Show. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 28: Mary 
Ogden Abbott. 

Boston Artists Guild Dec 
Exhibition. 
Holman’s Print 
Crane. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Dec, 22 
Robert Feke 

Public Library Dec.: 
Muirhead Bone 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Art Workshop Der.: Toledo irs 
Societies 2nd Annual; To Dec. 21 
Kraushaar Group. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Dec. 29 
Buffalo Society of Artists 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Academy of Applied Art Dec 
Price. 

Art Institute Dec.: Road to Im 
pressionism; Marc Chagall; Stuart 
Davis Prints. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. To Dec. 28 
Watercolors, Kaep. 

Associated American Artists 7o Dec 
27: Members Christmas Group 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum To Jan. 12: Ballet 
Sketches 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum Dec. 20-31: 
dre Silks; To Dec. 22 
Show and Sale. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art To Jan. 5: Tempta 
tion of St. Anthony; Dec.: Latin 
American Drawings. 

Ten Thirty Gallery To Dec. 28 
Edris Eckhardt, Marion Bryson 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 

Fine Arts Center Dec.: Milton Avery 
Folk Art Themes. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: Mid 
town Galleries Christmas Sale 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 23 
American Folk Art. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Dec.: 
lery Exhibition 

DENVER, COLO 
Art Museum Dec 
Annual 

EAST PORT CHESTER, CONN 

Art Society To Jan. 17: Third An 
nual 

GREEN BAY, WIS 
Neville Museum Dec 
irt Guild. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Interna 
tional Prints 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Herron Art Institute 
Early Acquisitions 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Nelson Gallery Dec.: 6th 
Annual 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Dec Phil Dilee 
Portraits 

LAWRENCE, KAN 

Museum of Art Dec.: Paintings, A 
bert Bloch, Wm. H. Littlefield 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
Biltmore Galleries Dec 
Paintings 
Vigeveno 
innual 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Dec ld 
Etchings, Engravings 
MANCHESTER, N, H. 

Currier Gallery Dec.: Prints 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
University Gallery Dec 
Greeting Cards. 
Walker Art Center Dec 
Gifts; J. Danysh. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 22: Paintings 
Neilson, Meyer, Connaiway 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery Dec 
Moderns Group. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 70 Jan. 5 The 
Dialists 
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Ross Art Galleries To Dec. 28: 
Paintings, L. R. Cram, P. L. Jensen. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 7o Dec. 26: Mod 
ern Art; Paintings. Minna Citron 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Art Dec.: Contemporary 
Americans; Christmas Show. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Art Gallery Dec.: 18 Watercolorists 
Maurice Logan Paintings. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center Dec.: Richard 
Paintings, Etchings. 


OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Dec. 1946 Sir 
States Annual. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Zo Jan. 12: Christ 
mas, Old Masters; Frasconi Wood 
cuts. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Fine Arts Academy Dec.: Pepsi 
Cola Annual; Benton Spruance. 
Art Alliance Dec.: Hari Kidd Wa- 
tercolors; Semi-Abstractions; Anne 
Ryan Woodcuts. 

Print Club Dec.: Printmakers An- 
nual; Hand Printed Textiles. 
Woodmere Gallery Dec.: Theatre 
Arts. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Jan. 5: Regin- 
ala Marsh; American Prints. 
Arts & Crafts Center Jo Jan. 5: 
i/rena V. Seckar 


Goetz 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: California 
Painting. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum Dec.: 
Serigraphs. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Dec.: Paintings, Tom 
Barrett. 

PROVIDENCE. R. I. 

Museum of Art Dec.: El Greco; 
Dollis of Other Days. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Dec.: Members Wa- 
tercolors; Young Artists Annual. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Art Museum Dec.; Silk Screen and 
Vanity Fair Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery and School of Art To Dec. 
24: Grandma Moses; Josef Albers. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Dec.: Water- 
colors, Dong Kingman, Wm. Nicol; 
Paintings, Sheldon Pennoyer. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum 70 Jan. 5: 8th Teras 
General. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: Christmas 
Display; Art Guild Annual; Wil- 
liam Zorach. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor Dec.; Vanguard 
Prints; Arthur Szyk; Sachs Col- 
lection, 

City of Paris To Jan. 4: Painting- 
Sculpture Group. 


Contemporary 


De Young Museum Dec.: Painting 
Group; Ceramics. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 4: Bay 
Region Paintings, Sculpture. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 5: Christmas 
Painting Show; Stimson Prints. 
STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 

Vanbark Studios 7o Jan. 4: Holi- 
day Show. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Dec.: Spirit of 
Modern France. 


TORONTO, CAN. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 22: 67th Royal 
Canadian Academy Annual. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Dec.: Wins- 
low Homer, Thomas Eakins, Fred 
Nagler. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To Dec. 27: Landscape 
Club Annual. 

Corcoran Gallery Dec.: Washington 
Artists. 

National Gallery Dec.: Dutch Mas- 
ters; Christmas Story, Prints. 
Smithsonian Graphic Arts To Jan. 
5: Charles W. Dahigreen. 

Phillips Memorial To Dec. 26: Paint- 
ings, Christopher Wood; To Jan. 
4: 3 Negro Ar‘vists. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association Dec.: William Dick- 
erson; Portraits of Children. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries Dec.: Christmas 
Group Shor. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Dec 
21: 1. R. Pereira; To Jan. 4: Oils 
Burliuk. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Dec. 
French Paintings. 

Alonzo Gallery (58W57) Wec.: Re 
ligious Subjects. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Jan. 4: Christmas Sale 
To Dec. 28: 42 Contemporary 
American Sculptors. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Central Pk. W. at 79) Dec.: 
Native Carvings. 

Architectural League (115E40) 7o 
Dec. 21: Architecture Needs Sculp 
ture; Dec.: Claire Falkenstein, Plex- 
iglass Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Dec 
28: Christmas Show. 

Art of This Century (30W57) To 
Dec. 24: 5 Young Americans. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 
Dec. 27: Members Group. 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) To 
Dec. 28: Group Show. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Dec. 28 Frederic 
Taubes. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Jan 
5: Intimate Paintings. 

Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery (6 Ave 
at 58) To Jan. 10 Painting 
Sculpture Group 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison! 
Dec 10th Christmas Annual 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Dec. 26 
Jan. 11: Rouault. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Jan. 4 
Christmas Group. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Jo Dec 
21: Paintings, Flora Crockett 
Brandt Gallery (15E57) Dec 
Chrisimas Group Show. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To dan. 5: Theodore Robinson 
Brummer Gallery (1L1LOE58) Der 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec 
28: Contemporary Prints 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Dec. 26 
Contemporary French 

Century Association (7W43) De« 
Fall Exhibition by Artist Members 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Dee 
30: Drawings, Sculpture Group. 

Clay Club (4W8) Dec.: Sculpture 
1946. 

Community House (35E62) To Feb 
8: Old New York 1846-1900 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Jv 
Dec. 27: Chrisimas Group. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Dec 
21: Ralston Crawford; Dec.: Christ 
mas Show. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Jo Dec. 21 
Paintings, Khmeluk; Dec 26-Jan 
11: Renoir. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Jo Der 
28: Kurt Seligmann. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) To Jan 
11 18th Century French Furni 
ture and Art Objects. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 30: 
Modern Group. 


Sth St. Gallery (33W8) 7o Jan. 2 
Christmas Group. 


Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Jan. 22: Modern Group. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Dec. 
82: Adolf Hallman; Christmas 
Show. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Dec.: Per 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Ine. (20E49) To Dec. 31: 
Christmas Show. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Dec. 21: Paintings, Eugen Spiro 

Gallery Vivienne (1040 Park) Dec. 
Paintings, Herbert Gurschner. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Dec.: Mod- 
ern Group. 

Gramercy Gallery (38 
Park) To Dec. 28 
Show. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 21: Critics’ 
Show; Dec.: Prints, Watercolors; 
Bernard Klonis (Branch, 55E57) 
Dec.: Christmas Shove. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Dec.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) Dec.: C. Ber- 
nard, J. Cornell. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Selected Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Dec.: 
Modern French Group. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Dec. 
21: Lillian Freiman and Kahlil 
Gibran; Dec. 26-Jan. 11: French 
Paintings, Benefit American Aid 
for France. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Dec. 21: 
Homage to Jazz. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Jan. 4: Watercolors and Drawings 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Dec. 28 
Christmas Group. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Jan. 4 
Anniversary Exhibition. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Jan. 15: Oils, Paul Delvaur. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Dec 
31: Christmas Exhibition. 

Luyber Galleries (Hotel 
Fifth at 8) To Jan. 4: 
Christmas Shows. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Dec 
28: Emil J. Kosa, Jr. 

Manor House (383 Madison) Dec. 
Paintings by 5 British Artists. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Dec 
28: Anne Ryan Woodcuts. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Dec.: 20th 
Century Artists. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Dec.: Costume Institute; Japanese 
Prints; McClellan Collection; Con- 
temporary American Painting and 
Sculpture. 

Midtown Gallery (605 Madison) Jo 
Dec. 23: Group Show; From Dec. 
23: Onandaga Silk Print Show. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Dec. 
28: Watercolors, Ewing, Kimball. 
Morgan Library (29E36) Dec.: Medi 
aeval Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) To Jan. 
5 - Watercolors, Clark McDougall. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: Toulouse-Lautrec Prints; 
Henry Moore Sculptures and Draw- 
ings. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Dec.: New Loan Exhibit. 
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National Arts Club Gallery (15 Gra- 
mercy Pk.) To Dec. 29: 8th An- 
nual. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) Dec.: 
5th Chris:mas Annual. 

New York Botanical Garden Mu- 
seum (Bronx Park) To Jan. 5: 
Bronx Artist’s Guild. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Dec.: Contem- 
porary Group. 

New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Pk. W. at 77) Dec.: Historic 
Hudson. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Dec.: 
Group Show. 
Nicholson Gallery 
American Paintings. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Dec.: 
W olfgang Paalen, Ernest Munot. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Dec.: 
French Paintings. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Dec. 
21: Colleciion Chinese Woodcuts 
Dec.: Group Show. 
Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (150 
Lexington) Dec.: Winter Scenes. 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) Dec.: 
Christmas Group. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Jan. 
4: Richard Guggenheimer. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) Dec.: 
the Young Collector. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Jan. 18: 
Burgoyne Diller. 

Portraits Inc. (460 Park) To Dec. 
23: Portraits of Children. 

Rabinovitch Workshop (40W56) 
Dec.: Abstract Photographs. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Group Show. 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Dec.: Wood Sculpture, Nicholas 
Mocharniuk; G1. Drawings; Paint- 
ines, Harry Roseland, C. B. Comp- 
on. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Dec. 25: Christmas Group. 

Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To Dec. 
23: Group Show; Dec. 26-Jan. 11: 
Manet Loan Exhibition. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
To Jan. 4: Ben-Zion. 
Schaeffer Galleries 52E58) Dec.: 
Old Masters. , f 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Dec.: Permanent Collection. 
School for Art Studies (2231 Broad- 
way) Dec.; First Student Anni 
versary. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: Old Masters. 

Seligmann Galleries (5E57) To Dec. 
28: Chrisimas Exhibiiion. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Jan. 4: Christmas Show. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
Dec.: Graphic Arts; Watercolors, 
W. Plate. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) Jo 
Jan. 2: Paintings, David Ellinger 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Dec 
1946 Annual. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Jan. 
4: Arihur C. Goodwin; Dec. 26 
Jan. 11; French Painting from the 
14th to the 16th Century. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) 
28: R. Pousette-Dart. 
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